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_ vision of a new high school offering educations no less wonderful than its 
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JEREMIAH. WAS RIGHT* 


By THOMAS H. BRIGGS 


Professor of Education, Teachers College 


have always praised but which his people did not like. He told 

the truth. And because the truth that was revealed to him by a 
dispassionate looking at facts and by a passionate devotion to ideals 
was unpleasant, he was despised, reviled, thrown into prison, and 
starved in an old well. To this day his name is used in contumely to 
indicate a person who talks of those things which others prefer to 
ignore. 

What is ordinarily forgotten is that Jeremiah was right. Seeing 
conditions as they were, he admonished the people not only to ‘pull 
down, root out, and destroy that which was maleficent, but to build 
up that which was good.. He warned them that.they should cease to 
expect aid from some remote authority: “Truly in vain is salvation 
hoped for from the hills and from the multitude of mountains.” Then 
as now, the first remedy was in the people themselves. He ridiculed 
their saying “Peace, peace,” when there was no peace, their having 
eyes and seeing not, their having ears and hearing not. ‘Though thou 
clothest thyself with crimson, though thou deckest thyself with orna- 
ments of gold, though thou rentest thy face with painting,” he said, 
facts remained facts—-and ultimately had to be faced. All the Babbitts 


J tave away the son of Hilkiah, had a habit which philosophers 


* An address delivered on March 20 before the North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools at its annual meeting in Chicago. 
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and boosters and. pleasant Pollyannas shouted that they would not 
hearken to the trumpet... But at last they did hearken. Jerusalem 
_ was captured, the temple of Solomon was destroyed, and Judah was 
driven into Babylonian bondage. 


_ All is not well with secondary and higher education to-day. _We 
have more high schools than any other people ever dreamed of having. 
The numerous buildings range from respectable small units to mag- 
nificent structures of which no one can fail to be proud. Equipment 
. has. steadily improved until by and large it is comparable with that 
provided ‘by colleges. The enrollment, doubling every decade, has 
_ passed. the incomprehensible. total of four million. The curriculum 
has expanded until to the reactionary it is scandalously comprehensive. 
These facts we love to proclaim, and truly they justify great pride. 

- But just the same, all is not well with higher education. Occasion- 
ally—and in these late years with increasing frequency—some Jere- 
miah who has an ideal and who looks calmly at the facts has been 
critical, has raised questions that should be disquieting, and has indi- 
cated weaknesses which should alarm all intelligent citizens. With 
what result? Usually he is called names. Attention is diverted from 
his disclosures by a joke or a witticism. Some kind friends advise him 
to keep quiet; ‘‘the ship,” they say, “sails faster thus.’’ But whither? 
Another tauntingly inquires if he does not believe in education. Yes; 
he also believes in God. But there are so many gods. “The ’eathen 
in his blindness bows down to wood an’ stone.’’» Not everyone who 
prates of ‘“‘education”’ has either tasted of its waters or known per- 
sonally either of their source or of their multifarious efficacies. In our 
pride of accomplishment it is not wise to overlook sincere and sensible 
criticism. Moniti, meliora sequamur. 

One can believe in education and at the same time insist that the 
word be defined. Buildings and equipments and large enrollments do 
not necessarily mean education that is properly directed, that is 
adapted to the students who elect it, or that is productive of results 
which justify the great expenditures and the labor undirected to clearly 
seen objectives. The very successes of which we boast increase our 
. obligation to inquire as to the fundamental program and to measure 
the results more carefully in terms of the purposes for which schools 
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were established and are supported. Because we believe in education 
we demand that it be the best possible for the people who support it. 

There is no general agreement as to what secondary education is 
or as to what it ought to achieve. If one had asked any schoolmaster 
of the Prussia of the nineteenth century what its education was sup- 
posed to create, he would unhesitatingly have answered “God-fearing, 
country-loving, self-supporting subjects of Imperial Germany.”’ This 
answer, everywhere understood and approved, was more than a verbal 
formula. It.actually determined the curriculum and all the machinery 
of German schools. There is similar national unanimity of under- 
Standing, at least among the leaders, in Germany, in France, in Italy, 


and in Soviet Russia to-day. But if. one should ask fifty school men - 


in the United States what our education is supposed to achieve, he 
would get fifty different answers, no one of which has any obvious ef- 
fect on the curriculum: We avow a philosophy of pragmatism, and 
yet no group of intelligent people so divorce their theorétical profes- 
sions from their practices as educators. The credos that are recited in 
classrooms, regurgitated during examinations, and impressively pro- 
claimed from professional platforms might as well be voodoo or 
talismans so far as their effects on a large number of practices in sec- 
ondary éducation are concerned. No intelligent set of principles would 
lead anywhere near half the practices that are standardized all over 
our country. 

It has been argued that the only justification for free education 
at public expense is that the State—that is, the supporting social 
unit—may preserve and improve itself. Education is, then, a long- 
term investment which, to justify itself, must pay dividends in youth 
more competent and more inclined to make the State a better place in 
which to live and in which to make a living. This principle has been 
generally accepted. . So far as I am aware, there has been no objec- 
tion; no better justification has been proposed, nor does it seem likely 
that there can be. But verbal acceptance is easy; it costs nothing; 
it means nothing. The only acceptance which would have meaning 
is one that proceeds, as. logically it must, to lay out a program that 
promises a maximum assured contribution to the welfare of the 
supporting State. This has been attempted in this country .in so 
small a number of instances and with such meager results that it may 
safely be said that the principle has not been accepted here at all. 
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Worse still, no other justifying principle has been accepted in the 
sense that it generally affects practice: Secondary education has with 
us become: a fetish, an unreasoning séntimentality which annually 
wastes millions of dollars, dissipates the undirected energies of teach- 
ers and pupils alike, and—worst of all—fails to make the contribu- 
tion to the betterment of a democratic society. that the people have a 
right to expect. Like other fetishes, this one is accompanied by an 
intensification of feeling and a degradation of significance. 

It is evident to all who look at the facts, layman as well as pro- 
fessional educator, that we are wandering, as we have done since 
Benjamin Franklin’s intelligent program of 1749 was defeated by 
the selfishness of vested academic interests, wandering and wasting, 
with no definite goal.in sight; hoping for good, but never realizing 
more than a fraction of what is possible.. It may be argued that we 
are trying a great experiment, which economically we are able to 
afford. We can afford to: buy a chest full of medicines, but only a 
fool would take them without some knowledge or expert assurance 
that they are the best possible for his needs. Even if they do not 
kill or weaken, they may fail to strengthen and cure as more intelli- 
‘gently chosen medicaments assuredly are likely to do. We may be 
-able to afford the cost in money, but we cannot afford to jeopardize 
the future of our social democracy. 

"We hear much these days of experiments in education. ‘There 
have developed during the past generation a technique of experiment 
and a jargon with impressive formulae that promises more than it 
has delivered. .Of every hundred men who have received from such 
training the doctorate, eighty never use the technique again after 
their dissertations are. completed; and of the remaining twenty, 
eighteen never produce a. study that has the slightest effect on prac- 
tice. It is not likely that those with less training experiment more 
practically. We have become a profession of tabulators. By ref- 
erence to our shelves groaning with published technical studies we 
can find the number of identical twins born of Caucasian parents with 
I. Q.’s between 100 and 123 who fail to pass second-term Latin in 
the ninth grade of the junior high schools of Arkansas, with the 
A. D., P. E., and sigma, all neatly tabulated and charted. But what 
of it? “Some day,” we are told, “these interesting data will be 
used.” If eventually, why not now? We publish more studies that 
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are of no. pertinence to needs, that are incomplete, unverified by 
other students, and subsequently neglected by practitioners than all 
the other professions combined. . How long, do you think, would any 
industry remain solvent if its laboratories turned out such studies as 
our journals contain? 

The scientific study of education has been firmly established by a 
small number of competent leaders. Although it is generally approved 
by the profession as an ideal, the great majority of teachers and 
administrators know little of its procedures and are even less influ- 
enced by its findings. Perhaps because we have the beginnings of a 
science of education there has grown up a general expectancy that all 
problems can now be solved by ‘“‘authorities,’’ whose potency usually 
increases with the square of the geographic distance from the need. 
The plain fact is that since competent research in education began 
it has had time to consider only a very small number of the problems 
that daily demand some kind of solution.. There is, then, an ex- 
pectancy far greater than can be satisfied. The untrained and the 
partly trained proclaim the. scientific method, but they seem increas- 
ingly to expect some magic to give direction to action. The very 
fact that there are the beginnings of a science of education and that 
it is not yet ready to answer many of the questions that are put to it 
has apparently weakened the willingness and debilitated the power 
of the practitioner to think for himself. Although the scientific study 
of education is essential and although it will be increasingly important 
in the future, the prime-need at the present time is for a philosophy 
that will lay out a program, clarify our activities, and determine what 
research is needed. Research without a philosophy is like any other 
skilled activity without a teleology—wasteful, fortuitously effective, 
and stultifying of those who have ignorant faith in it. 

Experimentation is necessary, of course, nowhere more than in 
this vital business of education. But experimentation to warrant its 
cost must be directed toward the obvious and important needs, not 
mere playing with the tools of “interesting” but unimportant matters. 
Its problems must be definite and pertinent to needs, its techniques 
sound, and its conclusions verified. If it is of this kind, the results 
will be applied to practice. It is quite conceivable that while a science 
of education is developing, studies will concern minor problems that 
are easily solved. Thus we have had counts and classifications of 
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vocabulary, idiom, and grammatical constructions in Latin and. the 
modern foreign languages. These are important only if we assume 
a continuance of the traditions of foreign languages in the curriculum, 
and that very assumption being repeatedly impeached needs considera- 
tion. Experimentation with the major problems is still lacking, not 
primarily because it. is difficult. and expensive—as it assuredly is— 
but because we have no adequate philosophy which would convinc- 
ingly reveal their need and justify the expense. 

Everywhere we hear of ‘“‘experiments”’ that are such in no sensible 
definition of the word: Some variation from accustomed procedure 
is tried, usually with no check groups, and with no valid measurement 
of results. If check groups are used, it is seldom that the variables 
are so controlled that accomplishments. can be compared. What we 
too often have as a result is “impressions’—impressions and a grad- 
ual return to normal practice! It is far easier to catch up the jargon 
of science than its spirit and its procedures. The worst that can be 
said of such pseudo-science, however, is not that it is positively harm- 
ful, but that it is wasteful and benumbing of healthy dissatisfactions 
and of curiosity that might under better direction lead by better tech- 
niques to significant and truly helpful conclusions. 

During the past decade we have had: a movement toward cur- 
riculum reform, It was easy to convince teachers, administrators, 
and the public that reform, especially in secondary school curricula, 
was needed. Literally hundreds of schools, each one working inde- 
pendently, adopted the program. The usual procedure was as fol- 
lows: ‘The superintendent appointed a committee, sometimes going 
so far as to free one or more members from their normal duties, and 
directed them to go ahead and reform the curriculum, calling on 
teachers to assist. Without question: the curriculum is the most im- 
portant element in education, far more important than buildings and 
equipment, which, of course, are merely means to facilitate the teach- 
ing. It would immediately appear ridiculous if teachers were asked 
in their spare time to lay brick, to hang doors, or otherwise to assist 
in the erection of a building, for which most of them would be mani- 
festly incompetent. But. apparently it seemed to almost nobody 
unreasonable, as indeed it was, that teachers should be expected, in 
addition to carrying on the work for which they were employed, 
to reform the curriculum, for which most of them are as incompetent 
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as they are to do construction work on new. buildings. Of course 
many teachers have valuable contributions to make to courses of 
study and they should constantly be both informed of the program 
of major changes and consulted regarding them, but we may as well 
in honesty admit that the great majority have neither the time nor 
the competence to reform the curriculum. Why has it not occurred 
to our professional administrators that curriculum reform is a huge 
task for experts and that machinery for this paramount operation 
should be provided by the public, as well as physical equipment? 

To the credit of their professional spirit, those committees have 
accepted the challenge. Almost invariably they began by reading 
the books by Charters, Bobbitt, and other theorists.. If they read 
these books intelligently, they must have realized that the proposed 
programs would. involve an amount of work and require time and 
money and skill far in excess.of anything that was available in any 
single community. What, then, was the next step? ‘The curricula 
were left unchanged or slightly modified by votes based on-inadequate 
information and unrelated to any commonly accepted philosophy, 
or else principles were approved—and henceforward. neglected. 
Either the subcommittees that were formed wrote new courses of 
study for old subjects, contributing what they could from experience 
and common sense, or they followed the time-old procedure of writ- 
ing other cities which supposedly had solved the problem.and then 
using the equally time-honored scissors and paste method. Has the 
secondary school curriculum been reformed? It has not. That 
courses of study have been improved one can scarcely deny. But 
when contrasted with the hopes that sprang from a generally appre- 
ciated need the changes have been small indeed. It would hardly. be 
an exaggeration to say that when contrasted with the need they are 
insignificant. . 

Curriculum ‘‘experts’’ are of three kinds. One is the theorist who 
lays out a comprehensive program. Ideally it is based on a philos- 
ophy, which fundamentally must be approved before anything else 
should be done. Actually the philosophy is only implied, is inade- 
quate, or is lacking in general acceptance. His contributions. have 
been to disturb complacency and to show a’ vision—nothing more. 
The second type is represented by the one who knows a single field— 
art or English or home economics. He has contributed much. of 
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 jmmediate and practical value, but as a rule his vision is limited and 


he begins with the postulate that his subject at least should be undis- 
turbed. In a way he has improved individual courses of study, but 
working without a broad and clear philosophy he signally fails. to 


‘reform the curriculum. . The third type of “‘expert’’ is the pseudo- 


scientist who collects all available courses of study, makes extensive 
tabulations of practices, and concludes that what is most common 


‘must therefore be best. Sometimes he elaborates his procedure by 


using the judgments of subject-matter specialists, who, usually with 
vested interests of their own, can hardly be expected to render sig- 
nificantly important judgments. To the discredit of our profession 
the conclusions of this type of expert are frequently accepted without 
a critical consideration of the procedures by which they are produced. 


'If we are content with more teachable courses of study, we have 


cause for some degree of satisfaction. But if we look toward the 


_ desired and necessary curriculum reform, the achievements are dis- 


couraging indeed. And worse still is the complacent belief in scores 
of communities that the task that was undertaken has been achieved. 

It is interesting to contrast the method of industry, the stockholders 
of which hold the directors strictly accountable for dividends. Like 
education, industry has its problems. They are revealed partly by 
the failure of its processes satisfactorily to achieve clearly defined 
ends, but far more by the ceaseless pressure of competition. All 
recognize in industry the necessity of keeping up with the demands 
caused. by changes in life. Industry tends to organization in large 
units, like General Electric, General Motors, American Telephone 
and Telegraph, and United States Steel. Each corporation maintains 
a large staff of research workers and, in addition, another large staff 
of development engineers, highly trained scientists who supervise 
the installation and production: of what has been theoretically and 
experimentally brought out in the laboratories. The Bell Telephone 
laboratories alone employ fifteen hundred research men, with an 
additional four thousand technicians, and it is reported that a steel 
company offered an eminent physicist and educator a seventy thousand 
dollar salary with four hundred engineers to study a single group of 
its problems.’ These numbers are not dictated by sentiment or devo- 
tion to pure science; they are warranted by the needs of business and 
by the evidence that expenditure for such service is essential to pre- 
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serve the organization against competition and to earn larger divi- 
dends. What the research workers discover is.converted into prac- 
tice—under the direction, be it noted, of other highly trained and 
skilled scientists. ‘There is an accounting system that checks up. at 


every point. What does not prove its worth is scrapped, and some- — 


thing better is installed in its place. . These research workers pub- 
lish in technical magazines .and. at conventions their findings— 
preserving some trade secrets, of course; and what is published is 
immediately seized on for improvement and for application. The 
techniques are tested in other laboratories. and the results proved 
under conditions that. prevail in’ manufacture. If they do not work 


and cannot be made to work the author is discredited. One finds in. 


technical journals few reports that are slipshod in technique, incom- 
plete, or inconclusive of results. If such papers should gain publica- 
tion once, their authors are discredited and have difficulty later in 
reinstating themselves. 

Suppose any business—such as radio or paint or explosives—were 
composed of. small independent units, one in each community, each 
one undisturbed by competition and assured of support—sentimental 
as well as financial. -What progress could be expected? Each unit 
would be more or less. complacent, content to make minor improve- 
ments, especially of a kind that would show to the eyes of the stock- 
holders. It would add a wing to its building, change the color of its 
cabinets or the shape of the loud speaker, or rearrange the machinery, 
thus advertising that it was successful. And yet the methods would 
be but slightly changed and much the same product would be brought 
forth. If its administrators were conscious of needed improvements 
they would be deterred from disturbing the. comfortable situation 
in which they found themselves. It would be far easier to continue 
the essential procedures than to risk alarming the stockholders. and 
perhaps being replaced by executives who would continue in “the 
good old way.’”’ Then, too, any sensible administrator would realize 
in many cases—in all that are really important—that the single com- 
munity could not afford the great expense of research workers to 
solve the important major problems. The public would probably 
prefer “letting well enough alone” to appropriating additional money. 
What research existed would be uncodrdinated, unreliable, not always 
pertinent to local needs, especially to the larger and neglected ones, 
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and unlikely to be helpful unless directed in its application by those 
who are trained and who have abundant time to devote to the project. 
It is far easier to keep the old machine running than to invent, in- 
stall, and perfect new ones. 

It is not difficult from these illustrations, one actual and the other 
a fanciful parallel, to appreciate the plight in which education finds 
itself to-day. No intelligent and reflective observer can fail to be dis- 
turbed by conditions and practices that are everywhere prevalent. 
We lack agreement as to what we are trying to do in our secondary 
schools and the wastage is beyond computation. The public with 
its developed fetish for higher education, regardless of its nature, is 
undisturbed and complacent in its ignorance. . Such philosophy as 
we profess is usually academic and, understood by few, never applied 
with any degree of consistency. Conscious of our individual limita- 
tions as fully as of the disgraceful failure of our higher schools, we 
compromise ourselves and play the game, “‘doing the best we can.” 
We attend great conventions where eloquent orations are delivered 
on undefined terms. But what is it all about? What are we return- 
ing to the public for the vast sums of money which because of its 
confidence in us and its faith in that indefinite thing called education 
it hands over to us every year? How are we keeping the faith 
with the four million boys and girls who at our direction devote four 
years of the only golden youth they will ever have in seeking a larger 
and a better life? Why, secure in the confidence of ignorant children 
and of an equally ignorant public, do we make no really serious effort 
to break the traditions that we know are bad—or at least not the 
best that can be devised—and work toward a program that at least 
promises something better than anything we now know? 

There are many reasons. First of all, we have not been honest 
enough to look steadily at the facts. From time to time, especially 
when an individual boy stands with his problems before us, we do 
see the waste that comes from indefinite ideals and imperfect 
methods. But it is easy to forget the unpleasant, to rationalize 
excuses, to throw the blame on others, and to look at. accomplish- 
ments of which we can be proud. But unless I entirely misread the 
book of life, you individually are becoming more and more conscious 
of the facts. They cry aloud in the problems of precious lives that 
you see frittered away, even though happily shouting “Excelsior!” 
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Youth hopefully and ignorantly climb to the frozen heights where 


little real life can exist. ‘The facts are increasingly being published © 


in researches. On occasion they disturbingly are emphasized. by 
parents or semipublic organizations. The accumulation. will some 
day—and not in the distant future, I believe—arouse. us from our 
complacency and impel us to coéperative action. It were better far 
that we recognize them and act on them than that the public learn of 
them from other sources and either lose faith in higher education or 
else force upon-us a program less wise than experienced educators 
are competent to formulate. . 

It would not be entirely true to say that we have been selfishly con- 
tent to. protect ourselves by ignoring the facts. There are too many 
school people so devoted to aspects of their immediate work or to 
the boys and girls in their charge that they do not widen their vision 
to far goals. There are too many teachers so devoted to their sub- 
jects that they cannot count the failures either of student achieve- 
ment or of further pursuance of study and of later application. And 
yet, honestly considered, these are forms of selfishness or of pro- 
fessional myopia. With neither can we rest content. 

When we honestly face the facts—of indefiniteness of program, 
of failure to attempt such philosophy. as we do profess, of meager 
accomplishment, and of dissipation by pupils of what they have 
learned—every individual feels his own helplessness. ‘What can I 
do?. I am powerless to resist the strong current of tradition,” we 
say, “by which both the profession and the laity are borne along.” 
So long as we feel thus we are powerless. And yet every great revo- 
lution has begun by convictions of wrong accumulated in individuals 
who finally were moved to action, and being moved found many 
others fighting by their sides. 


When criticisms are now made of the fundamentals of secondaty | 


education we find some assent, but little remedial action taken. ‘The 
public—and that only in small numbers—seldom hears anything but 
such sensational. details as the press selects periodically to exaggerate. 
It is too devoted to its fetish, too confident of the competence of the 
professional educator, too complacent in its own individual advan- 
tages, too busy with other things to be greatly disturbed.. Only 
a skillful and persistent campaign directed by educators themselves 
can arouse the public to the present tragedy of waste and the needed 
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program for betterment. Relatively few teachers ever really know 
how bad conditions are. The critical facts come to. them in small 
units at widely separated times, so intermittently that they are seldom 
disturbed to any action. . They are content to let others worry. The 
administrators, feeling that they have troubles enough of their own, 
sit tight, confident that the disturbance of criticism will blow over. 
And it does. The most foolish—and yet at the same time one of 
the most effective—of defense responses is a challenge to the critic 
himself to produce a complete remedy. As this is never possible, the 
conclusion is drawn that nothing need be done by anybody, A neigh- 
bor telephones me that my house is on fire. ‘‘Sir,” I reply, ‘what 
are you going to do about it?” A friend reports that my resources 
are being dissipated by my servants. ‘‘Well,” I retort, “if you have 
‘no complete and easy program for stopping the waste, we shall carry 
on in the good old way.’’ An employee reveals waste and ineffective- 
ness in his. department. ‘‘Very. well,” we say; “‘we’ve got along so 
far. If you haven’t any completely prepared remedy, we shall have 


-. to go on without your disturbing services.” 


What is. the way out? 

First of all, we must make up our minds and strengthen our 
courage to look. at the facts as they are and never to palliate them. 
In so far as they are pleasing, let us be pleased—and encouraged 
to even higher accomplishments. In so.far as they are disturbing, 


_.. let us be disturbed. and active to pass on—not to conceal—informa- 


tion that will disturb others to action. Few, if any, serious diseases 
cure themselves by being ignored. When a sufficient number of peo- 
ple are sufficiently disturbed they will provide for remedial action. 
If we merit classification as educational leaders, we shall lead. in 
major matters instead of busying ourselves with details that are rela- 
tively of small importance. 

_ The-first fact on which we should focus our attention is that we 
have never agreéd on what secondary education is and on what it 
should attempt. The Commission on the Reorganization of. Sec- 
ondary Education recommended that an education appropriate to all 
youth up to the age of eighteen. be provided. .We have very gen- 
erally, all but unanimously, accepted the obligation to provide educa- 
tional opportunity, not only to the age of eighteen but even longer. 
- The few dissenters, usually representative of traditional colleges, are 
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sacerdotal and jealous worshipers as limited as they are worthy. 
What we have failed to do is to make that education appropriate 
for any large fraction even of the adolescent population that is en- 
rolled, to. say nothing of the larger fraction that has left. school. 
And whatever our ideals we can never make education appropriate 
until we have clarified our. philosophy. There are a dozen basic 
principles on which there must be agreement, principles which if 
applied would revolutionize our practice and insure far greater divi- 
dends than education has yet paid.. There are a score of terms, such 
as democracy and.culture, which must be clearly defined before we 
can hope for effective programs. 

A second thing we must do is to realize that education is not apart 
from life. Everyone who, accepting this truism, attempts to con- 
struct the outlines of a program for progress, is confronted with 
the fact that there is lack of popular agreement'on the fundamental 
ideals-of society and of government. . It is futile to expect: schools 
for the education of children and youth to achieve satisfactory re- 
sults when the leaders, to say nothing of the vast range of matured 
adults, have such indefinite and widely varying ideals of what the 
good social and political life is. If the curriculum were made effec- 
tive of action in human contacts, its very success would cause potent 
protests from those leaders who accept other ideals. Any education 
that is important is dangerous. No wonder the conscientious and 
thoughtful educator is baffled. No wonder that when his best efforts 
at significant reform are met by protest and rebuke from those who 
might be expected to applaud, he so often in discouragement turns 
back to routines that are neither dangerous nor important. There 
are better and worse ways of teaching foreign languages, mathe- 
matics, the facts of history and science, and the techniques of music 
and art. Very well; he will seek the better. He will make his school 
a wholesome and happy place.. He will be friendly with everybody. 
But against his judgment and against. his conscience he will abjure 
all those subjects and all those. topics that could be taught so that 
young men and women would act differeritly and in his eyes be better 
members of society. It is unteasonable to expect the schoolmaster 
to teach his pupils to set their standards of action higher than those 
accepted by the leaders of democracy, who often profess one and 
live by another quite different and lower. We must demand that 
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society agree on its ideals before we can formulate a program of 
~ education that is significant and at the same time safe. 

' At the risk of seeming a dreamer I propose that we should have 
a national commission—or it might be more practicable to have one 
for each state—to survey the problems and to lay out a general pro- 
gram of procedure. Such a commission should be composed of the 
highest type representatives of social and educational philosophy, 
psychology, sociology, and administration, of publicists, sociologists, 
economists, and real experts from contributory fields of learning. 
These representatives should be employed to devote their whole 
undivided time to the problem. How different this would be from 
every other commission that has considered education! They have 
been composed of busy men who. could give only a few days now 
and then, usually at a time and place when interruptions were most 
frequent. 4, B, and C would be present at the first session, 4, C, D, 
-and E.at the second, and 4, B, E, and F at the third. The problems 
were limited partly by the circumstances of meeting and partly by 
_ the vision of the one member who usually drew up the agenda. Dis- 
cussions were. never completed... Compromises: were so frequent that 
no majority was ever satisfied. And I venture the statement that a 
considerable fraction of every commission signed the reports with- 

out ever reading them in their entirety. 

. The commissidn that I propose would give their full and undivided 
attention to the work. Entirely freed from their normal duties, 
they should meet at some place where distractions would be at a 
_ minimum, and they should continue to meet until the business in hand 
- would be completed. Their first challenge would be to survey the 
facts that. were known. If necessary facts had not been collected, 
‘the commission would: make arrangements to get them. On the 
basis. of facts they would define the problems and lay out a program 


_ for solution. They would provide for the proposal of a set of 


basic principles.and for the definition of essential terms. These 
‘would be sent out to the country for discussion, and eventually, 
after such modification.as.might seem wise, they would be adopted. 
Then would. follow a truly critical study of all research findings, 
provisions for such additional studies as might be necessary, ex- 
‘.perimentation under. ideal and later .under normal conditions, 
and finally the promulgation of a program for education. This 
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would need to be popularized among both the profession and the 
general public. The task of the central committee would be con- 
tinuous. The problems of education can never be settled with 
finality so long as civilization changes and man develops. The very 
success of any program immediately makes a new and better one 
necessary. 

Is this merely a vision impossible. of realization? It would not 
be with steel or electricity or the radio. We already. have planning 
commissions for cities and a Port Authority for New York harbor. 
When the arbiter of baseball or of moving pictures is paid a salary 
several times that of any educator, we must conclude either that the 
public thinks the business which he directs is more important than 
education or else that there are no educators who can produce results 
that are worth more than what is paid.. When fifteen hundred 
research workers are steadily employed by one company on the prob- 
lems of telephony, it is not unreasonable to look forward to -the 
possibility, even to the necessity, of ten thousand or forty thousand 
being steadily employed on the problems of education. The numbers 
must be tremendous in the beginning because education is so- far 
behind the needs of life. When every industry employs highly trained 
scientists to go into their factories and see that the results of lab- 
oratory experiment are made to work effectively in production, it 
is only common sense to demand that a similar procedure be provided 
for the schools. To expect less is to belittle education and to deny 
faith in the efficacy of best minds when devoted to its problems. 

It is obvious that no single school, that no local community, can 
meet the challenge that confronts us. The task is too big, too ex- 
tensive, and too costly to be undertaken by any unit smaller than an 
entire state. Preferably it should be a national project. It will 
cost not thousands, but millions of dollars, though not as much as 
is now wasted annually in misdirected effort. It will destroy much 
that the better may be built up. But who can estimate the contri- 
bution to national prosperity and happiness when education is made 
truly functional according to the real needs of civilization! Who 
would not yearn to be a child again that he might be in fact prepared 
for life as it is and as it might be! Who would not thrill at the 
opportunity to share in an experiment greater and more momentous 
than any that has yet been attempted! 
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One handicap under which we labor is the assumption that educa- 


‘tion.is not big business. The ancient conception that schooling could 
_ be carried on anywhere by anybody—by ladies in waiting, by men 


whose interests and ambitions were in other fields, by cripples, and 
by incompetents—has long since been changed in practice; but the 
old notion that it is based on sentimentality still persists, and with it 
the attitude of benevolence in appropriations, We need not only to 
face the fact that education is a civic investment but to advertise it. 
We should not speak softly of the costs of education, but boast of 
them—and show, if not the actual dividends paid to a better social 
order, at least a program promising the largest conceivable earnings. 


‘The public should habitually associate the appropriations for educa- 


tion not with the penny benevolently contributed in Sunday -school 


but with the dollar laid out in shrewd investment. 


If education were generally understood as an investment, if it were 
generally known that half and more ofall local taxes goes to it, that 
the total expenditure in the nation is annually in excess of two billion 


-dollars, a proposal for the expenditure of a few million to develop 


a rational program would not seem an extravagance. If we really 
conceived education to be as.important.as we have proclaimed it to 


‘be and if we appreciated the need for direction, we should think of 
-means in large terms and not in petty ones. As a matter of fact, 


hundreds of thousands of dollars have already been spent on partial 
projects. Let us cite the impressive total of expenditures by Denver, 
St. Louis, Houston, Kansas City, and scores of other places, which, 
working independently and duplicating effort, have therefore worked 
wastefully. Let us cite the $135,000 spent on the Classical Investi- 
gation, the most important data of which have not yet been pub- 
lished, the $60,000 on the National Committee on Mathematical 
Requirements, the $600,000 on the Investigation of Modern For- 
eign Language Teaching, the $250,000 or more now granted by one 
of the private foundations for the Commission on Social Studies in 
Schools, and the $250,000 appropriated by Congress for a survey 
of the facts of secondary education. 

Pending some significant action by the state or by the nation, the 
only political units large enough to undertake the formulation of so 
comprehensive a program as has been proposed, every individual 
feels impotent and discouraged. He has faith that progress will 
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best come by reform and not by revolution.’ But neither is possible 
unless a large number of individuals contribute to the desired changes 
by thought and by action. Each one must carry on with his job as 
best he can, facing the facts as he can ascertain them, developing a 
philosophy which is so clear and potent that it directs his every action, 
and constantly using his influence to bring about the development of 
such a comprehensive program as will make all his later work more 
assuredly effective. 

Even a partial glimpse of the vision sobers every one of us. How- 
ever much has been accomplished, we cannot but think of. “the petty 
done, the undone vast!’’ Is the challenge too great, the task too big 
to. be undertaken? Certainly it is by any individual, but certainly 
not by the codperative effort of all. The very vastness of the need 
demands that the effort be made. We shall never succeed com- 
pletely, for man’s reach will always exceed his grasp. Nor can we 
fail, for any accomplishment, however short it may come of the ideal, 
is so much gain. Let us lift up our eyes to the hills, let us attempt 
our minor tasks always in terms of their ultimate meaning, let. us 
plan and work continuously toward a comprehensive program. I 
began with a note of pessimism; I end with a paean of faith and of 
hope. ‘This must be done, in our day or later: Why not now? 














TEACHER RATING AND TENURE 


By LESTER DIX 


Research Associate, Lincoln School, Teachers College 


Ty ATING teachers for salary purposes is a popular administrative 

practice in spite of the rather common distrust of rating schemes. 
In 1922 Buckingham found rating of teachers. practiced in 77 per 
cent of 156 city school systems and approved by 84 per cent of the 
156 superintendents. There was clear indication in 45 per cent of 
the cities that salaries depended upon ratings. Norton reports that 
in 1928 teachers were rated in 71.2 per cent of 66 cities of over 
100,000 population and in 64 per cent of 16r cities having 30,000 
to.100,000 population. While only 2.1 per cent and 15.5 per cent 
respectively of the cities in these two groups reported that rating 
automatically determined salary, 40.7 per cent of the larger cities 
and 51.8 per cent of the smaller reported that supermaximum salaries 
were based wholly or in part on ratings. 

Permanent legal tenure was in effect in five states in 1920. At 
present thirteen states and the District of Columbia have such a law 
and the National Education Association has gone on record in favor 
of permanent tenure laws. 

During the past year Professor McGaughy has vigorously called in 
question the wisdom of these practices. When popular practices and 
distinguished leaders fall out it is time for thoughtful students of edu- 
cational administration to take stock of their opinions in the matters 
at issue. 

These two questions are two aspects or degrees of the same thing, 
namely, coercive control in the effort to preserve and improve the 
quality of teaching. Rating a teacher for salary discrimination and 
discharging her are both acts of coercion. In the one case we 
penalize her or threaten to penalize her with a lower salary rate. 
In the other we deprive her or threaten to deprive her of her job. 
Thus refusing permanent tenure after a probationary novitiate, and 
rating for salary purposes are not fundamentally different. Any 
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argument or observation which applies to one applies to the other 
in greater or less degree. Theoretically, if one is bad, the other also 
is bad in greater or less degree. To the practical administrator the 
difference in degree may be important and sufficient to indicate a dif- 
ference in action. Professor McGaughy proposes distinguishing in 
one direction. - It is interesting to examine his choice. | 

The writer has so often been accused of bias on the question of 
teacher tenure because of a considerable experience in a state where 
tenure was in effect that it may be advisable at once to admit such 
a bias. On the other hand the merit.of having had at one time 
for a considerable period the opposing bias. may fairly be claimed. 
It may happen that the cause of mental sanitation is served by a 
change of mind at decent intervals. 

The rationalization of the present bias represents an honest change 
of position growing out of some years of supervision of teachers in 
a tenure state without benefit of much participation in their selection. 
Realizing the fact that the term rationalization may claim varying 
degrees of respectability the discussion that follows is offered for 
what it is worth. , 

The supervising principal has a special advantage, that of standing 
on a middle ground between the teachers and the administrative 
oficers who frame the policies of teacher control. He sees pupils 
suffer and benefit from the activities of both groups (neglecting for 
the moment his own contributions) and, if he is thoughtful, he will 
often be put to it to choose between teachers and administrators in 
regard to the exercise of educational virtues and vices. - This middle 
position should be an aid in the control of bias. 

McGaughy first objects to the rating of teachers for salary dis- 
crimination on the ground that it injects a vicious factor into the 
delicate supervisor-teacher relationship. ‘This factor boils down to 
coercion, overt or implied, actual or. threatened. . It is undeniably 
vicious in its effects, and no thoughtful supervisor would. object to 
the demand that the supervisory relationship be freed from its influ- 
ence. The only supervision worthy of the name comes in: those 
situations where supervisor and teacher meet man to man; where the 
lid is off and the better man in that particular situation wins, and the 
winner is. graciously acknowledged and supported by the loser. It 
must of course be understood that the “‘better man” can only be 
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defined as the one who brings the most understanding and enlight- 
ened treatment to the situation, and who remembers that the pupil 
must always:be the real winner or loser. No picayune delight in 
official authority or personal dominance or know-it-all smartness can 


. be tolerated on either side. Such attitudes defeat the ends of super- 


vision, which at its best is a shared search for the best solutions of 
particular teaching problems. It must be said to the credit of teachers 
generally that any other than a generous response to the right sort 
of attitude indicated by a supervisor is unusual. If the supervisor's 
attitudes are right the teachers will often put up with grave lacks in 
his technical equipment. To bring coercion into this picture, ex- 
pressed or understood ever so subtly, is to witness the fade-out of 
everything that is truly hopeful for education. 

Supervisory leadership should be as purely educational as is hu- 
manly possible. Dewey wrote the golden text for supervision almost 
thirty years ago in The Educational Situation: 


It is folly to suppose that we-can carry.on the education of the child apart 
from the education of the teacher. 


At the moment when we fully realize the relative futility of co- 
ercion in the education of children we can hardly defend losing heart 
in'the education of teachers, who are adult and who are by and large 
as willing and coéperative, up to the limits of the education their 
trainers and supervisors give them, as any group of workers is likely 
to be. 

Some such considerations undoubtedly lead McGaughy to con- 


demn teacher rating for its effect on supervision. One can go the 


whole way with him in this. The question naturally arises, Why 
rigorously exclude coercion in this form and admit it in the enor- 
mously more drastic form of the threat of the loss of one’s job? . As 
between the threat of less increase in salary and the threat of un- 
certain tenure the second is infinitely the more demoralizing use of 
coercion. Most of us find the grace to face an unavoidable loss of 
increment, but the loss of the job upon the stated basis of inefficiency 
is permanently crippling. 

There is further a very grave consideration. When it is recalled 
that the ordinary provision of tenure laws gives the superintendent 
and his supervisors three years to discover the teacher’s controlling 
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philosophy and effective drives, which is all they need to know to. 
judge of her amenability to good supervision, discharging her at some 
later date comes perilously: close to penalizing her for their own 
ineficiency. It is difficult to sympathize with the demand that they 
retain this power. 7 

The whole tendency of industry is toward making this wasteful 
and inhumane step as rare as possible. The emphasis is on good 
practices in initial employment and exhaustive attempts at adjust- 
ment. When industrial organizations have the courage to experi- 
ment with the annual wage, life tenure, and. retirement, is it not re- 
_ actionary. to try to balk this tendency in an occupation where every 

control. should be educational ?* , . 

McGaughy objects to rating because it must necessarily rest upon 
subjective judgment. But in the absence of a good objective measure 
of the individual teacher’s worth the business of retaining or. dis- 
charging a teacher is just as truly so dependent. In the one case 
the subjective judgments are made over an extended period of time 
with opportunity for revision, and are effective a little at a time. In 
the other there is a grand explosion of accumulated subjective judg- 
ments into what is under all ordinary circumstances irrevocable action. 
It is undeniably true that it is easier administratively to blow up when 
the subjective judgments have accumulated to make a strong: case 
than itis to use them a little at a time with discrimination. But 
this argument reduces to the plea that education be made safe: for 
administration. 

There is no escaping subjective judgment in dealing with the 
teacher, so far as we can see at this time. But this does not mean 
total defeat. Somewhere in How to Experiment in Education 
McCall humorously reminds us that all the really important things 
in life still rest on subjective judgments. 

The superintendent accepts responsibility for the quality of teach- 
ing the children get. He is selected presumably for the ability and 
training he has for meeting that responsibility. If at any point ob- 
jective measures fail him he cannot evade that responsibility. . He 
has the best opportunity by reason of his ability, training, and experi- 
ence to make the necessary: subjective judgments soundly. If he 
cannot meet this need because he lacks either in professional equip- 

* Amidon, B., “Ivorydale,” Survey, 17 :18-22. 
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..ment or personal courage he fails by so much to be an adequate 
_ superintendent. } 


. The community as represented by the men sitting around the board 


- room table increasingly demand that some discrimination be exer- 


cised in rewarding teachers in relation to their teaching worth and 
there is increasing failure to understand administrative evasion of 


the issue. We must arrive sometime at scientific techniques for dis- 
- crimination, but until we do we must find the intelligence, the pro- 


fessional leadership, and the personal courage and honesty to set 
up schemes for utilizing subjective judgment in ways that will work. 
' The foregoing paragraphs are not intended to defend just any sort 


of bald rating scheme in which the underlying coercive element. is 


provocatively evident, and negative in form. It is intended here only 
to defend that degree of rating that would reward in positive fashion 


those teachers of outstanding merit who are found in every school 


system. After all, they are usually known to pupils and parents, 


- and to other fair-minded teachers. Seemingly only supervisors and 
administrators have difficulty in distinguishing them. This difficulty 


the supervisors and administrators should overcome, for it is their job 
to see that the occasional unrecognized fine teacher becomes known. 
_ This is not an impossible. task. -Nor does. it spell the inevitable 
destruction of fine supervisory relationships. The supervisor who 
is well equipped for his job will have a minimum of difficulty in oper- 
ating a good system of rating, for he will have proved his knowl- 


_edge, his sympathy, his self-criticism, his patience, his loyalty, and, 


not least, his courage. He will find a majority willing to grow with 
him in respect for fine teaching, and an atmosphere will be created 
in which the unworthy will hesitate a little to press their claims. 

A well-conceived plan of teacher rating is continuous, conservative, 
constantly revisable, and humane.. It appeals to a sound psychology 
in that it exerts relatively mild, constant pressure toward the forma- 
tion and strengthening of desired habits day by day. It conserves 
what is good and promotes what is better. It recognizes growth 


‘and revises judgments. Last and best, it respects the teacher as a 


well-disposed human being and a professional worker willing to 
learn. The willingness to learn, granting a minimum of understand- 
ing without which no one should ever have been allowed to become 
a teacher, is the essential and strategic objective of supervision. With 
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it progress is possible and probable; without it the supervisor may as 


well close up shop. This all-important attitude can exist only in 


the free atmosphere of respect for personality. We accept this 
principle. in the education of the child. It is no whit less sound in 
the education of the teacher. 

As against the preceding characterization of a possible use of rat- 
ing, the operation. of freedom to dismiss a teacher, in the absence of 
a continuous rating accessible to her, is indictable in contrasting terms. 
It is irrevocable and it may rest upon mistakes or biased judgment. 
When final action and error in judgment are linked together we have 
a thoroughly bad situation. It is obviously wasteful of the energy 
and money spent on the teacher until she is found wanting, presum- 
ably throughout a period in excess of the ordinary probationary allow- 
ance of tenure laws; it is more insidiously wasteful in the deadly 
destruction of morale in the system presided over by the lordly de- 
fender of his freedom to hire and fire—a species not yet wholly ex- 
tinct, be it noted. It is impatient, and good supervision is always 
patient. It is drastic, and for this reason cherished by the type of 
administrator who applies the “shake-up” technique with gusto. One 
may question the adequacy of the periodic shake-up in police depart- 
ments; he must question it in teaching groups. 

Thus far the discussion has attempted to apply the theory of 
McGaughy’s objection to rating to the question of tenure. The re- 
sult in the present reasoning is the conclusion that, if the theory 
makes rating a questionable matter. and one to be entered upon with 
the utmost caution, it must apply much more severely in relation to 
the more drastic use of coercion involved in failure to provide se- 
curity of tenure. If the discussion were left at this point McGaughy 
might well object that his two most important practical objections 
to. tenure have not been met. -If one were interested only in theory 
one might argue that theory has always the right to criticise prac- 
tice and to demand that practice be constantly amended in the light 
of good theory—and let it go at that. But the administrator must 
face the problems of immediate action. Rating has been defended 
as a useful departure from an idealistic denial of coercion in the 
management of teachers. It is only fair to examine the appeals to 
expediency which are said to make tenure indefensible in practice. 

It is argued first that it is indefensible administratively to hold a 
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superintendent responsible for results while forbidding him to change 
his personnel. . He can plead that his hands are tied and thus evade 
his responsibility. It cannot: be denied that there is an immediate 
attractiveness in this argument, but the charm.of administrative con- 
sistency must not be allowed to obscure more important facts of 
experience. The answer is that we actually do make such an illogical 
demand of administrators in all fields. What happens is that good 
administration sets quietly to work to build personnel while: poor 
administration busies itself trying to find safe expedients for changing 
personnel. Executives in all lines of work are faced with the fact 


' that the very person who should. be removed is the one who has 


learned all the devious ways of protecting himself against removal. 
The difficulty is that the executive who is. defeated by this situation 
is just the one who would improve matters very little if he were 
freely allowed to replace his workers. Easy replacing means uncon- 
sidered and capricious replacing. The vicious. factor at work in 
allowing quick recourse to this remedy is that emphasis remains for- 
ever on the makeshift procedure while constructive measures for im- 
proving the selection, placement, and training of workers are for- 
gotten. 

It is freely admitted that such counsels threaten to dim the bright 
jewel of administrative consistency. But if consistency of effort to 
promote the best teacher growth is demanded of the superintendent 
he must contrive to meet the demand, whatever happens to the kind 
of technical consistency that.exalts means to the position of ends. 
Administration and its practices are highly respected means;. they 
should not be allowed to become ends. 

Another argument offered is that teachers have no right to go to 
the legislatures and demand discriminatory laws for their benefit. It 
might. be added that they cannot afford to demand that the public 
do for them what it is unwilling to do for other public servants. It 
is easy to agree entirely with these statements. What teachers or 


any other citizens have a right to demand of the legislatures is that 


the children have the benefit of uncowed, self-respecting teachers 
undistracted from their. real responsibility by the recurrent anxiety 


Over reappointment in the hands of superintendents and boards who 


are willing subtly to undermine the spirit of teachers for the sake 


_ of ease in dismissing one or two teachers who in all likelihood should 
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never have been employed. ‘They have the further right to demand 
that the children have the benefit of teachers who are in a position 
to think critically about what they are doing without the intellectual 
emasculation which results from the necessity of avoiding disagree- 
ment with authoritarian dogmatism. . Bonser makes some very in- 
teresting comments bearing on this point in a recent issue of School 
and Society.’ It is also interesting to note that when local boards 
of education attack the tenure laws mothers’ organizations invariably 
oppose these attacks. | 

Over and above the preceding interpretation of the need for tenure 
which is peculiar to the work of teaching it must be recalled that such 
protection is by no means special to teaching. Every civil service 
law is recognition not only of the propriety of protecting the efficient 
worker in his job but also of the good sense of protecting the work 
from capricious changes in trained and adjusted personnel. 

One final objection must be noted. Under tenure laws some boards 
of education hit upon what seems to them the clever stratagem of 
not allowing any teachers to come under tenure. This happens in 
small, remote districts which are not provided with administrative 
leadership of enough force and enlightenment to point out the stu- 
pidity of the procedure, and is simply an illustration of the fact 
that. any law, however wise, will inevitably be in advance of: some 
public opinion. In the latest instance of this sort which has received 
some publicity in a tenure state three teachers were affected. The 
board and the superintendent in this.community had become a byword 
in the surrounding territory for conspicuous ineptitude in their man- 
agement of the schools. It is worth recording that even in this sort 
of situation two of the three teachers were finally reinstated. 

What seems to arouse opposition is the appeal to law. What is 
called indefinite tenure is urged by the opponents of tenure laws.. It 
can be admitted at once that it is the fact that is important and not 
the law. What the law does is to recognize that, as in the case of 
civil service, the quality of administration cannot be depended. upon 
for the achievement of the fact of indefinite tenure.. Teachers and 
children in many places are dependent upon obscure and unintelligent 
management. University presidents and trustees achieve secure 
tenure while nominally. retaining complete control. The bright light 


“Qualities Desired in Teachers by Adiinistrators,” School and. Society, Vol. 31:260-262; 
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of publicity serves to prevent gross lapses in reasonable management 
in such cases. The law secures: indefinite tenure where it could be 
obtained in no other way. When it has been ruled, as in New Jersey, 
that the united opinion of the supervisors as to a teacher’s incom- 
petency shall have the weight of sufficient evidence, it becomes no 


more difficult to terminate her service than in the case of a well 


established teacher where there is no such law. 

It is hard to understand why the distinction: between legal tenure 
and indefinite tenure is cherished with such strong feeling. One is 
compelled to wonder whether it is not the ordinary anguish attendant 
upon the removal of a prerogative which bolsters up the pride of 
status. Once one has overcome the desire to deal with teachers by 
coercive means the difference is neither real.nor important. The 
enlightened supervisor looks for his real and important differences at 
the cutting edge of the educational process in the classroom, and he 
knows that he can get nothing from a teacher which is of value to 
children by threatening her with the loss of her job. 

It is time for the forward-looking administrator to face the fact 
that the practice of attempting to cure past administrative blunders 
in selecting, placing, judging, and supervising teachers by discharging 
them is obsolescent. -The administration of the future will rely on 
an improved personal and professional leadership in teaching bodies, 
educational councils, and community groups which will bring about 
better selection of candidates for training and for teaching positions, 
better methods of initial adjustment, and better supervision. 























A PREFACE .TO A. THEORY FOR THE 
NEW INDIVIDUALISM* 


By HAROLD RUGG 


Professor of Education, Teachers College 


I 


HE theory and practice of the American mass school conform 

closely to the mass mind of America. They are, indeed, the 
product of the general climate of opinion characteristic of our con- 
temporary community life. This. widespread and fairly: uniform 
mental and emotional atmosphere pervades the neighborhoods of 
the nation, molds thinking and conduct, and, in turn, determines the 
theory, the content, and the product of the educational system. 

This climate of opinion is the product of three centuries of intel- 
lectual and economic revolution: - Its roots lie in Europe, especially 
in Britain. Western Europe, located in a stimulating and productive 
climate, possessor of vast stores of level arable land, of coal, iron 
and other metals, and conservator of the intellectual speculations and 
experiments of the Mediterranean cultures, produced the regime 
known to-day as. industrial civilization. 

This civilization, which includes a-half billion people, is unique 
in the history of the world—unique in physical structure, in its char- 
acteristic mental and emotional attitudes, in its inner norms of con- 
duct. It was produced by the integrated action of several powerful 
forces. Chief among these were the development of instruments 
and techniques of objective measurement, the rise of the scientific 
method of thinking, and the application of both in power-driven 
machine technology; the economic and moral concepts and attitudes 
which we have come to denote as Puritan; and the taking over of 
the control of government by the Puritan leaders on both sides of 
the Atlantic. These forces codperated to produce the world’s great- 
est exploitation of natural resources. Out of this regime is emerging 

* A paper read before the National Society of College Teachers of Education, Detroit, Michigan, 


February 24, 1931. : The paper is based upon extracts from the author's Culture and Education in 
America, now in press, Harcourt Brace and Co., New York. Ready May, 1931. 
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the world’s highest physical standard of living, the elimination of 


pain and fatigue, the lengthening of life upon earth, the ousting of 
superstition, and the spreading of enlightenment. At the same time 
the society which was produced by this Great Technology is, as Taw- 
ney has put it, an “‘acquisitive society.” It is a social order marked by 
two dominant characteristics; first, a desire for things, a tendency 
to seek individual success through accumulation of money and power 
over men; second, a swiftly accelerating social time-beat and rhythm. 

By the turn of the twentieth century the dominance of these ex- 
ploitive traits and the leisure which they had provided for the few 
led three thinking men—Charles Peirce, William James and John 
Dewey—to that philosophic rationalization of life in western society 
known as. pragmatic instrumentalism. In formulating this character- 
istic philosophy of America, the concepts of the scientific method 


played a directive role. -Among these, the “‘experimental method 


of inquiry,’ as Dewey named it, was adopted as the sole method of 
knowing. 

In the meantime, with the exploitive drives in control of thinking 
as well as conduct, the creative mind in America found utterance 
difficult if not impossible... In letters, in music, in architecture, in the 
other plastic and graphic arts, and in education, the forces of social 
conformity inhibited most of our men of artistic potential. 

Life in the North American ‘continent moved in two parallel but 
rarely merging currents. One was the rush of land settlement, in- 
dustry, and politics—a movement exploitive, mercenary, unmeditative. 
The other, the sluggish academic stream of letters, art and educa- 
tion, lagged far behind. The former was thoroughly indigenous and 
dominated American life for three centuries. The latter was imita- 
tive, looking toward Europe and the past. 

The educational result of this competition of individuals for wealth 
and power over other men is the American mass school with its mutu- 
ally inconsistent concepts of conformity to the social group and indi- 


vidual competition for “success.”’ Fora century and a half the school 


was kept apart, untainted by contact with the material civilization of 
which it is the servant and for exploitation in which it prepares. 
Throughout our national life the curriculum of the schools has been 
devoted to passing on descriptions of earlier cultures and to perpetu- 
ating dead languages and abstract techniques which were useful to 
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no more than a negligible fraction of our population. To-day, there- 
fore, educational reconstruction must confront the task of re-channel- 


ing into one broad stream the two isolated currents of practical and 


cultural life. 


II 


In such a regime of restless activity, it was inevitable that the 
European-American should have produced a disorganized, cultural 
flux. He totally rearranged the economic, political and social mores 
of the western world. For the self-sufficient, agrarian plantation, 
village, or town he substituted a fragile interdependent world mecha- 
nism of agriculture, industry, trade, and credit: For the integrated 
skill of the artist-craftsman he substituted the mass efficiency of the 
starter and stopper of machines. He replaced the concept of working 
for one’s self at home with that of working for an employer for 
wages in a factory. In place of the security of. an unquestioning, 
religious faith he developed the habit of skeptical testing of ideas, 
the experimental way of knowing. He substituted unswerving loy- 
alty to Master, Lord and Emperor with loyalty to the ideas of the 
multitudes whose ‘assumed: equality and natural rights were to be 
exercised through representative. government. 

The: inner lives of men became upset. The concepts of family, 
child propagation and child rearing as. the nub of social.and national 
life began to disappear. The continuity of ignorance and illiteracy 
was changed to the flux of emerging knowledge, partial understand- 
ing. A simple, narrow, easily understood. world gave way to a 
complex, incomprehensible one. And confidence bred through genera- 
tions of stability and continuity gave way to the unrest and fears 
born of instability and change. Political intelligence struggled in a 
man’s conscience: with ancestral affiliations. . Personal convictions 
fought with neighborhood and class conventions. One by one the 
old loyalties disappeared.. At the same time new “‘objects of al- 
legiance”’ were lacking.’ 

Thus our current society is far from being an integral thing. It 
is more nearly a widespread culture of hypocrisy. A vast hiatus 


1 The phenomenon is being re-discovered in our own day by a growing host of creative critics. 
Witness. Waldo Frank's, The Re-Discovery of America. In a later series of articles in The New 
Republic, 1930, Dewey reiterates the same idea, saying that the “loyalties which once held individuals, 
which gave them support, direction and unity of outlook on life have well nigh disappeared. In 
consequence, individuals are confused and. bewildered.” 
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exists between what we are and what we do, what we want and what 


we say, how we vote and what we believe, what we fear and what 


we protest. In politics this lack of integrity shows itself.in the 


divergence between party affiliations and inner belief. In business 


it rationalizes itself in the “service” and “community” slogans of — 


our. organizations. Legal relations are established through partisan 


-exchange of favors. rather than on the merits of impartial. judicial 


decision. The disintegrated character of our culture reveals itself 
in the conduct. of the press and the pulpit, in the gap between the 
program of the national school system and American life. 


Ill 


Observation of current events throws into clear relief. our national 
need for planned programs of action. To prepare them, however, 
important preliminary steps must be taken. First, an expressive 


‘theory of individual and group life must be constructed out of the 


conditions of American civilization and culture. Second, a program 
of collective action—a planned regime for economic, political and 
social life—must be built. Both of these, a theory of living for 
the American and a plan of action for the Americans, are indis- 
pensable and the latter rests indubitably upon the former. 

- Third, we must enlist the creative minds of America in the task 
of preparing an honest and intelligible description of American life. 


This is imperatively needed for the development of education—the . 


éducation either of youth or of adults. We must sketch boldly the 


_interrelationships. between industry, agriculture, trade and govern- 


ment. We must show the psychological forces that have produced 
social habits and changing trends. We must explore the roots of the 
American climate of opinion and discover the factors that have pro- 
duced our widespread regime of hypocrisy and social conformity. 

First and foremost, however, we need a theory of individual life 
which will describe new loyalties to take the place of those which are 
rapidly disappearing under our changing culture. It must be a theory 
which will state the educational criteria for the development of cul- 
tured men. A theory which will embrace all of “the ways of know- 
ing’ to which our seers and singers on every frontier of thought and 
feeling subscribe. 

But we must also construct a theory of group life in America. This, 
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too, must recognize the changing mores, the discernible social trends 


- jn our civilization. It must be constructed from the fundamental 


traits of our people. It must be broad enough to deal with every 
phase of collective life in America. Upon it must be based a pro- 
gram of production and distribution of physical goods, and a mecha- 
nism of effective political institutions. 

Upon these, therefore—an expressive theory and a description of 
the social order—programs of social action can be designed and 
launched by students on the frontiers of economic, political and social 
life. These can be constructed only by the codperation of many far- 
seeing and critical minds specially versed in the social sciences, but 
their function and scope can be grasped by the educator. 

We must not think of theories and social programs merely in eco- 
nomic and political terms, however. We must think of them in 
psychological terms as well. A maze of tangled meanings and gen- 
eralizations confronts the person who would try to understand our 
industrial civilization. It can be comprehended only when reduced 
to terms of concept and generalization. By this process the mind 
selects from the baffling welter of meanings significant cues to under- 
standing. It seizes upon the heart of complicated masses of meaning 
and generalization, sloughs off irrelevant items, and subtly preserves 
contact with illustrative background through attitudes. Thus the cue 
concept is an important guide to understanding. 

The psychological skeleton of the description of society, then, will 
be constituted in part of these central concepts of civilization—that is, 
of industry, business, agriculture, finance, government, race, inter- 
national affairs.. But it will also be constituted of the psychological 
concepts of our culture. On the side of individual behavior these deal 
with propulsive desires, hampering fears and anxieties, emotionalized 
attitudes, and guiding stereotypes and codes of conduct. On the side 
of group behavior they are subtle factors of the group mind; for 
example, the dynamic climate of opinion which molds thinking and 
sets norms of conduct in codperation with the physiography, the occu- 
pational activities, and the accelerating time-beat rhythm of national 


life. 


Thus one of the initial tasks of those who seek to construct theories 
of life and education, and programs of action for our current Amer- 
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_ ican situation, is the discovery and integration of the central concepts 


of modern culture.’ Before social. programs can be designed, much 
preliminary work must be done on the analysis of the concepts of the 
American mind. These must be brought together in unified schemes 
of thought. 


IV 


In building an eclectic theory for the new civilization and the new 
education, crucial questions present themselves. First, what are the 
valid sources of the data for such a theory? Second, what are the 
guiding attitudes of mind and ways of knowing? These questions 
become of supreme importance because of the far-reaching hold upon 
educational theory exerted by the current doctrine of pragmatic in- 
strumentalism. Examination of aims and practices shows very clearly 
the dominance of that theory. We are confronted, therefore, by 
the direct question: To what extent shall we build our theory out 
of its concepts ? 

A year ago in this Society, I reviewed the background of the theory 
and set forth its chief concepts. These were found to be the directive 
concepts of the pragmatic mind: 


the scientific method, exact measurement, the reduction of error; 

the method of experimental inquiry; 

analysis, concentration upon:the elements of situations, “the whole is equal 
to the sum of all its parts” ; 

thinking as problem-solving ; 

life as problematic, precarious, tentative and preparatory; 

a constant emphasis upon the preparatory act; 

life regarded as a process, as becoming; 

experience regarded as making and doing; 

action as the chief concept of psychology ; 

a concerted emphasis upon adaptation to the social group. 


In the earlier paper I recorded my unbounded admiration for the 
striking physical achievements of the pragmatic concepts—especially 


the central one—the experimental method of inquiry. To have builded 


the present American physical standard of living in little more than 
a century and a half is indeed a magnificent achievement. 
But I was also compelled to record doubts and growing convictions 


1 This is one of the two major purposes. of Culture and. Education in America. 
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concerning the adequacy of these pragmatic concepts as a complete 
guide for living: first, that they gave far too great emphasis to pre- 
paratory acts and not enough to final or consummatory acts; second, 
that they assigned too much of the stage to intelligent. problem-solving 
and not enough to appreciative awareness; third, that they tended to 
perpetuate the dominance of the concept of conformity to the social 
group, and of inferiority; fourth, that they emphasized a modish 
sophistication at the expense of true culture. 

At this time, therefore, I wish to present a preface to a more posi- 
tive supplement to our prevalent instrumental theory.. Because of 
the need for optional programs and definite focusing of thought upon 
the issue, may I state succinctly what. I regard as typical objects of 
allegiance for the new individualism. 


CHARACTERISTIC OBJECTS OF ALLEGIANCE FOR THE NEW 
INDIVIDUALISM 


The cultured man pays. allegiance to: 


The integrity of his own self .. . . to his best knowledge of what he 
regards as the “‘facts.”. ... .. the most efficient and creative craftsman- 
ship which his abilities and experience make possible . . . the honest 
job. ; 

The concept of “live and let live”. . .. an implicit acceptance of the 
integrity of each other person concerned. except where there are indubitable 
facts to the contrary ... . a believer in the validity and value of every 
thought-out personal philosophy . . . admiration for the honesty and 
beauty, the “authentic inner-truth’”’ that emanates from another personality. 

The obdurate determination to be happy ...° . joy in the conviction 
that nothing outside one’s self can destroy one’s concept of the worth of his 
own life—the true criterion of “success”: . ..°. the prevention of in- 
trusion upon the sacred continuity of one’s inner life. .. . . the determi- 
nation to live a part of each day or week alone. 

The deep-rooted belief in the necessity of frequent communion . with 
others: . . . the concept that life is worth while only when lived in 
true cultural groups. 


The necessity for frank, glad compromise sufficient to maintain happy 
relations with others. 
The scientific attitude of mind, the experimental way of knowing as the 
most effective instrument for maintaining and improving social relations 
generalizations based upon his best approximations to “the facts.” 
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_ The obligation to contribute to the carrying on of political-and social life 
‘of the community and nation. . . . also to changing its constitutional 


and legislative structure whenever. changing modes of living and problems — 


and issues demand it." 
The concept of growth—Do the passing years produce a more compre- 
hensive, tolerant understanding of life, a more complete integral life? 


These I regard as criteria for conduct of the cultured personality. 


- Except as to essentials I have made no pretense to completeness. It _ 
is-my confident judgment that.a sound progressive society could be © 
developed on these principles of behavior. On these loyalties life 


for most people would move as expressively, as dynamically, and as 


happily as human life can be expected to move. 


Vv 


It will be noted that two fundamental attitudes are embraced in 
this enumeration of objects of allegiance—the attitude of experi- 
mental inquiry and the attitude of appreciative awareness. Thus, I 


_ am suggesting that our theory for a new education must be more 


comprehensive than the prevalent pragmatic instrumentalism, focus- 


. ing, as the latter does, upon the experimental way of knowing. 


It may indeed be: suggested that pragmatic instrumentalism can be 


interpreted broadly enough to include all of the objects of allegiance — 


which I have set down. . If the interpretation proves really to do so, 
I shall be happy to find that there is no issue between us. 

Careful study of “ways of knowing,” however, leads me to the 
conviction that these two governing attitudes—the attitude of experi- 
mental knowing and the attitude of self-cultivated. awareness—are 
fundamentally different. They are different in orientation and in 
norms, in objectives and in function. Whereas the pragmatic attitude 


is oriented outwardly, adjusted to external things, the attitude of — 


self-cultivation is oriented inwardly. Its objects of allegiance are 
unique inner-norms, not externally-set standards. 

Note the corresponding differences in objectives and functions. The 
pragmatic attitude aims at preparation for life, at solving problems, 
at social betterment. It seeks truth outside the self. Its function is 
to maintain society as a going concern and to guarantee its steady 
improvement. Not so with the attitude of self-cultivated awareness. 


‘It embraces life in the existing moment. It affirms its own inner truth 
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-and respects the fact that every other integrated personality has its 


truth. It does not aim at social progress, it craves only complete 
personal integrity. Its concept is “live and let live.” Implicitly it 
believes that a sound society can emerge only through the maximum 
personal integrity of multitudes of superior selves. 

The contrast we are evoking is essentially that between science and 
art. The central concept of science is analysis; the central concept of 
art is integration. In science we.concentrate our attention on parts; 
in art we focus our beings upon wholes. In science one calibrates 
one’s inner interpretations with measurements and ‘catalogues of the 
objective world. In art one objectifies inner conceptions and emo- 
tions. The very essence of science is recurrence, conformity, . uni- 


. formity, standardization. On the contrary each successive increment 
- of experience of the artist is unique, never duplicated exactly. 


VI 


Through centuries of utterance culture-men, artists, have given us 
additional concepts for the Good Life. Listen to them. Self-cultiva- 


tion . . . conscious-appreciative-awareness . . . detached contempla- 
tion . ... the integrity of the natural thing . . . feeling-import .. . 
imaginative reason . . . confident belief in self ... . the whole self 


and the whole society . . . society conceived as a multitude of proud 
affirming selves. 

How can we clothe these thin abstractions with vivid imagery? 
The. artist has always found utterance difficult. Complex attitudes 
and traits are not easy to describe and define. To create an intel- 
ligible language for the art of self-cultivation is a trying ordeal. We 
venture a tentative beginning only because of dire necessity: adequate 
educational and social reconstruction wait upon it. 

I think the essence of the attitude which I am trying to delineate 
is a gathering-together-of-the-self.. Like one’s personal philosophy 
it is a mental and emotional synthesis. ‘It is a unitary thing, a fusion 
of total physiology, emotion, meaning. 

The appreciative man embraces life. He exults in the glorious 
existing moment. He contemplates the essential goodness of things. 
He does not seek always to analyze and explain; he seeks to become 
aware, to believe, to embrace. He glories in the discovery of another 
integral self rather than in a victory over another human being. 
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Thus the whole attitude is one of detached contemplation, of active 
receptivity, of certainty, of release from-fears, of confident gather- 
ing together of the whole personality. 

This attitude of self-cultivated awareness seeks as its consumma- 
tion the production of honest, integral things, the life-of honest, 
integral acts. To it the current widespread mode of hypocrisy is an 
incredible way of life. The-very basis of individual and social living 
is the integrity of the human act—a spoken sentence, an answer to 
another’s question, a book, a symphony of tone, a house, a motor 
car, a school,.a dramatic scene, a sequence of dramatic scenes, social 
institutions, a community, a nation, an ordered world, a life work, -a 
‘personal philosophy of living. 

Each of these must be an honest objectification of the self. That, 
I think; is the chief criterion for the integrated personality of the 
Man-as-Artist. He constantly strives to speak, to write, to make, 
to live, what he feels and thinks, in short, what he is at a given 
moment. This is the measure of a sound, personal philosophy of 
living. Note the dogged determination of the man, the actor, the 
painter, the composer of music, the writer of words, the dancer, the 
‘carver. in wood, the chiseler in. marble, the architect of a house, the 
statesman of a nation, the goodly judge of a court, the philosopher of 
a society, to objectify what he feels. 
_ The objects of: allegiance which govern these human acts: of in-- 
tegrity are found, therefore, in the assimilated, internal experience 
Of the man. He does not seek approval of others, he seeks only to 
make his utterance a replica of himself. Thus the Man-as-Artist 
is constantly reshaping his social behavior, his. speech, his house, his 
book, his decision to approximate the images of his changing inner- 
states. If his personal philosophy constitutes an honest program of 
life, he can utter only what he is. 

Furthermore, the measure of integrity of the acts of the Man-as- 
_ Artist is found in the organic physiology of the human body. . In the 
memory of one’s nerve centers the continuum of experience stores 
up millions of impressions of human faces, of the radiations of happy 
or harassed personalities, of beautiful landscapes, of animal and plant 
life; of wind and weather. The integrative nature of the human or- 
ganism constantly gathers these impressions together in a fine fusion 
of emotional and intellectual meaning. The welding of these. mean- 
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ings and attitudes precipitates cue concepts which serve as personal 
norms of reference. Fused inextricably together they constitute one’s 
personal philosophy of life. They are what one is. | 

Hence the thundering affirmation of the Answerers throughout 
history that is the integrity of the self which is the gathering-together 
principle. This has been the theme of every great religion and the 
true measure of works of art and of philosophies of life. 

The Man-as-Artist’s attempt to achieve and to maintain this atti- 

tude of cultivated awareness is an ordeal. It cannot be attained by 
the whim-like yielding of the body and mind to the evanescent cir- 
cumstances of passing moments. - Rather it demands. a consciously 
willed focusing of one’s total energies. It has two phases—relaxed 
receptiveness and critical evaluation. On the one hand there is the 
receptiveness to the coming-in impressions, acceptance of the integral- 
thing-out-there; on the other hand there is the critical assimilation of 
these impressions into one’s organized experience.. Thus the Man-as- 
Artist’s personal program of life is being constantly reshaped by the 
assimilation of new impressions, the emergence of new concepts and 
generalizations, and the erection of new values. 
- The concept of integrity is, therefore, the very essence of a sound 
personal philosophy of life. Belief in the rightness of one’s self is 
the true basis. Confident superiority rather than uncertain inferiority 
is the criterion. Between the Man-as-Artist’s opinions and his life 
there will be no gap... No gulf will. yawn between his reading, his 
observations and his attitudes toward persons, problems and institu- 
tions. There will be no lacuna between his theory and his behavior. 
Defense mechanisms will be reduced to a minimum. Hypocrisy will 
not exist in human behavior. 


VII 


Our need, therefore, is for a theory which will embrace. the co- 
ordinate concepts—‘‘the individual” and “the social.” From the 
generalizations of the social psychologists emerges the inescapable 
conclusion that. “‘the social” is nothing but the interpenetrating re- 
sponses of individuals living in changing groups. ‘These individuals 
are molded by the groups, but in turn are constantly changing them. 
From the moment of conception the individual is adapted to his 
environment. But from the moment of conception he is also a living 
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creative organism, changing the physical and social environment with 


. which he comes in contact: In the long plastic period of infancy and 


childhood he is more molded than is the environment; but from 
youth throughout adult life he exerts a decided influence upon the 
environment. | 

Since the individual and society can be understood only in terms of 
interaction, ‘society’ (“the group mind,” “‘the social mind”; etc.) 
is not to be regarded as.a concrete entity, as a definite organism pro- 
ducing docile individuals. Such a term is merely a convenient concept 
with which to. economize description and discussion. Hence rather 
thah oppose “the corporate and social to the individual,” as Pro- 
fessor Dewey suggests, our theory must be comprehensive enough to 
embrace the two interdependent concepts. 

Now in constructing such. a theory, we encounter an important 
question: Exactly what is this old “individualism” that we are de- 
molishing?~ Is it merely the economic individualism of “‘laissez- 


-faire” which. marked the exploitive movement from Massachusetts 
- Bay to the Florida boom? If it is then I am at one with Professor 


Dewey in smashing it. The concept of “individual success through 
competition” shall have no place in our theory. If that is all there 
is to Professor. Dewey’s dictum of “opposing the corporate and 
the social to the: individual’”"*—and I suspect that to be true—then, 


that far, there is no disagreement between us. 


But, if the instrumentalists are planning to build their: theory for 

a new individualism entirely out of social data, then, as I have al- 
ready implied, we confront an important issue. 

' The issue grows out of the tendency of the pragmatic program 

of living to conceive of human experience as altogether social. As 

I tried to show in the meeting of this Society one year ago, much 


-of human experience is asocial.. (Witness the aesthetic experiences 


of life as pertinent examples. ) 
‘Our goal is a cultured society; but we can produce a cultured society 


‘only by producing cultured individuals. We know full well that 


neither is antecedent to the other; both develop together. However, 
it is not necessary to consider the question of priority. Since edu- 


cational theory must be constructed out of human experience it 


_* Certainly in his New Individualism Professor Dewey did not meet Waldo Frank's statement of 
“individualism” as expressed in his Re-Discowery of America. 
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must embrace the data from asocial as well as from social experi- 
ence; that is, it must recognize the concept of self as well as: that of 
society. That our social theories have not done. 

We shall not, however,. seek to separate the self from the bio- 
logical organism or from the society which in part produces it. With 
Professor T. V. Smith, we shall conceive of individuals as “dynamic 
selves socially constituted... We shall, however, distinguish clearly 
between the two types of experience—the social and the completely 
individual. Hence our theory must. take its data’ from the two 
sources and recognize the two parallel ways of responding: first, 
the experimental mode—the true mode of. response to a social situ- 
ation; second, the mode of appreciative awareness—essentially the 
mode of reaction to the highly individualistic experiences. 

Now, as we have shown, no concept of living is more important 
to. our theory than that of the intégrity of the self: It is this concept 
that provides the very object. of allegiance, the very mooring mast 
to. which the lost individual can hold. 

Furthermore, this emphasis upon the superiority of the individual 
is not a “selfish” concept. It is not superiority to another person 
that is being postulated. It is, on the contrary, the recognition of 
the superiority of each integral person.. The theory states that the 
only sound basis for society lies in getting each individual to recognize 
the worth of other persons and their philosophies of life. 

The society that springs from the. interpenetration of such per- 
sonalities will be of the highest order of social good... It will approxi- 
mate social purity; it will be relatively free from a hypocrisy which 
is dictated by the compulsions of self-defense.. The very need for 
social self-defense, for preparing attitudes “to get what we want,” 
will tend to disappear. . Instead of each individual trying to defeat 
other individualities (as in the regime of competition for success, 
laissez-faire), each will strive only to be his best self. Correspond- 
ingly, because of mutual respect, differences among individuals will 
be settled by honest, frank: compromise. The current widespread 
order. of hypocritical anti-social competition can then give way to 
true social codperation. 

Thus a person will call. forth from others “right” responses. Be- 
tween stimulus and overt responses there will be no interposition of 
questioning attitudes, no instantaneous weighing of social conse- 
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quences. There will, in short, be true understanding and mutual 
gain. Thus, far from being a “selfish” concept, our emphasis on the 
superiority of the individual is in reality a basis concept of social 
good. 


Vill 


In conclusion may I remind us that our true theoretical problem 
is not to destroy the validity of either of these two fundamental atti- 
tudes toward life—the experimental and the appreciative. Neither 
is it to subsume one under the other. Rather it is to recognize the 
usefulness of each, to allocate to each its own proper functions, and 
to discover the most effective mode by which each can be developed 
in America. Neither is now exercised by more than a few per cent 
of the total population. Our chief problem is to gather the two 
attitudes into an integral theory, a unitary, expressive program of 
life and education. 

The American. must be practised in the experimental method of 
inquiry. He must be taught the scientific habit of mind. He must 
be brought to seek the truth that lies in external standards. He 
must see the significance of adjustment to his fellows in order to 
maintain the group, the nation, the society as a progressive going 
concern. - 

But he must also be taught the integrity, uniqueness, and supe- 
riority of his own personality. -He must learn tolerant amusement 
for the mad race for money, things, power. He must be made con- 
sciously aware of the self as the unit upon which society is built. He 
must be supported in his obstinate determination to be happy. He 


must be shown how the artist, the saint and the lover have achieved 


the ecstasy of happiness by contemplation and meditation. He must 
be taught that a day is wasted that has not left time to the cultivation 
of awareness of the worth of life. 


In short no program of individual and social living is worth the 
energy of the creative mind of America that does not embrace these 
two attitudes toward life. The experimental method of inquiry must 
be permitted to operate in its appropriate spheres, that is, in: all 
the technological situations of life. But—we must not permit it to 
encroach upon the sacred inner continuity of life. 

















MAJOR TRENDS IN TEACHER SALARY 
SCHEDULING 


By JOHN K. NORTON 


Visiting Professor of Education, Teachers College 


HE application of the principle of planning to the payment of 
3} nese is perhaps the most significant recent trend in the field 
of salary scheduling. Not long ago in many communities the 
amount paid a given teacher, or the teaching staff as a whole, could 
not be justified on any sound basis. Individual opinion, guess work, 
favoritism, and political expediency too often dictated the salaries 
composing the payroll. 

This statement no longer applies in a growing number of situations. 
One community after another in recent years has made provision for 
the collection of the data and the formulation of the. principles and 
policies upon which to base what may be justly called an intelligent 
plan for the compensation of its teachers. Out’ of the work which 
has been done in New York, Yonkers, Pittsburgh, Springfield, Mass., 
Cincinnati, Denver, San Francisco; and Pasadena, to mention but a 
few cities, are evolving techniques for the determination of salary 
schedules for teachers which in comparison with those generally used 
even a decade ago, deserve to be called scientific. It seems safe to 
say that the practice of scheduling teachers’ salaries on the basis of 
factual data and carefully thought out principles is a tendency which 
has come to stay. . 

Taken as a whole this trend is a thoroughly desirable one. In 
determining salary scales, it substitutes scientific and objective con- 
siderations for those that are merely fortuitous and political. It 
tends to give stability to salary rates in periods of economic depres- 
sion such as the present. 

By this it is not meant that the principle of planning in. paying 
teachers’ salaries automatically works to improve the calibre of a 
teaching staff. If the schedule is poorly devised its effect might be 
the opposite. Also, even the best planned schedule, if inflexibly ad- 
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ministered, is likely to reward mediocrity and discourage excellence. 
But these difficulties are the outcome of poor administration and in 
no wise constitute fundamental objections to the principle of plan- 
ning as it relates to teachers’ salary scales. 

A second trend in the scheduling of salaries is the growing em- 
phasis placed upon training in fixing the differentials paid a given 
group of teachers. This tendency is best exemplified in the single 
salary schedule which was popularized after the publication of 
Evenden’s' study of over a decade ago. 

According to the general biennial study of teachers’ salaries now 
in progress in the Research Division of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, at least 215 cities in the United States now have a single 
salary schedule. Other cities have adopted the principle of this type 
of schedule in so far as it emphasizes professional training as a basis 
for advancement on the school payroll. 

The effect of this trend has as a whole been good. Impetus has 
been given to the movement to lift teaching to.a professional train- 
ing level. It is doubtful whether the summer schools of the country 
would have enrolled a million teachers during the last four sum- 
mers, if it had not been for this new factor in salary scheduling. This 
trend has also brought in some negative influences, such as “credit 
chasing’’ on the part of some teachers, This and other negative in- 
fluences resulting from the exaltation of training are not’ inherent 
in the principle, however, and can be largely eliminated by proper 
administrative safeguards. 

Third, there is some tendency to extend the number of years over 
which a teacher may advance on a schedule, that is, to defer the 
maximum. Six or eight annual increments formerly placed the 
teacher at the maximum at approximately thirty years of age, with 
no chance of further financial advancement unless it came as a result 
of a general salary revision or a promotion to a higher paid position. 
The stultifying influence of a policy which allows the majority of 
those engaged in a service to reach their maximum salary at the age 
of thirty is evident. 

Cubberley* has suggested the continuance of salary increments to 
age fifty, or thereabout. A number of recent schedules look in this 


*Evenden, Edward S. Teachers’ Salaries and Salary Schedules. National Education’ Association, 
Washington, D. C. 1919. 


“*® Cubberley, Ellwood P.. State School Administration, p. 656. Houghton Mifflin Company. 
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direction. Providence, R. I.,' for example, by progressively increas- 
ing the period between salary increases does away with a maximum 
altogether and makes it. possible for salary increases to continue 
indefinitely. 

This tendency is a thoroughly desirable one. It tends to reward the 
teacher who makes teaching a life career, rather than a stepping-stone 
to something else. Inherently it does not necessarily involve an in- 
crease in the total expenditure for salaries. A schedule with moderate 
minima and increments, continuing to a substantial maximum, may 
cost no-more than one with high beginning salaries which rapidly 
reach a moderately high maximum. 

The tendency to draft schedules so that long and successful expe- 
rience promises continued advancement to a salary at the professional 
level should do much to professionalize teaching service. The ex- 
ample of the medical profession shows that the initial financial reward 
of a-service need not be high to attract capable recruits provided an 
ultimate reward of substantial amount is possible. . Much may be 
said in favor of salary schedules which imply that the professional 
growth of a teacher continues until the time of retirement. 

Fourth, there has been some tendency to determine the salary re- 
ceived by the quality of service rendered. This trend is exemplified 
in the super-maxima provided in some schedules, which may be 
reached by teachers of exceptional efficiency. The Washington, 
D. C., schedule* and particularly the new Pittsburgh schedule® are 
illustrative of this trend. 

The obstacle which stands in the way of a rapid extension of this 
tendency is that no objective method of rating teaching has been de- 
vised. Some contend, therefore, that attempts directly to tie up 
salary increments with efficiency ratings are more likely to lower 
morale than to raise it. They maintain that efficiency can be guar- 
anteed by. other means. 

The experiment now being made by Pittsburgh and certain other 
cities in employing merit ratings as a factor in scheduling salaries will 
be watched with much interest. 


* Stoddard, A..J. “Old and New Principles of Salaty Schedule Making,” American School Board 
Journal, p. 43, October 1930. 


* Research Division, National Education Association. “Relation of Salaries to Efficiency," Research 
Bulletin, p..238, September 1928. 

* Citizens’ Committee on Teachers’ Salaries in Pittsburgh. Recommended Salary Schedule and 
Plans for Its Administration, Pittsburgh, Pa. November 19, 1928. 
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Fifth, the increase of teachers’ salaries toward a professional level 
is one of the major trends in recent salary scheduling. According to 
the standard study of salary and wage trends by Douglas,’ teachers’ 
salaries-on the average in 1928 purchased forty-four per cent more 
than before the war, whereas salaries and wages in general had gained 
thirty-two percent in buying power. 

The significance of this gain has to be ‘interpreted in the light of 
the fact that teachers’ salaries were extremely low before the war, 
averaging less than the earnings of any other large economic group, 
even common labor. Teachers’ salaries are still low. They now 
average only slightly higher than the earnings of common laborers. 
But it is none the less a fact that one of the recent trends in scheduling 
has been to lift the salaries of the rank and file of teachers nearer to 
a professional level. Whether this tendency is to continue cannot 
now be predicted. There has already been a definite slowing up of 
the advance of the average salary of teachers. 

It is pertinent. to consider some of the influences which are affect- 
ing the level of teachers’ salaries. The present economic depression 
comes to mind immediately. In such periods even the friends of 
education become conservative, and its foes become active. However, 
there is one feature in the present depression which is unique. That 
is the general effort all over the country to maintain wage levels. A 
recent statement from the monthly bulletin of the Guaranty Trust 
Company is illustrative: 


Most branches of industry. have made strenuous efforts to maintain wage 
levels, in most instances with considerable success . . .. and the outlook 
for recovery is much better than it would have been if a general downward 
revision of wages had taken place.” 


The importance of. maintaining wage rates and public purchasing 
power as a condition of early economic recovery has vigorous support 
in the school of economic thought in which Foster and Catchings* are 
enthusiastic students and has had the vigorous support of President 
Hoover. 

A second factor affecting the level of teachers’ salaries grows out 


* Douglas, Paul and Jennison, Florence Tye. The Movement of Money and Real Earnings in the 
United States, 1926-28. University of Chicago Press, Chicago, Illinois. 

*? The Guaranty Survey, p. 4. Guaranty Trust Company of New York, December 29, 1930. 

* Foster, W. T. and Catchings, Waddill.. “Must We Reduce Our Standard of Living?” Forum, 
p- 74, February 1931. 
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of the present situation in regard to teacher supply and demand. 
There has been a tremendous change in the last decade in the rela- 
tionship between the number of new teachers needed and the number 
being trained. Before the war there was one teacher in training for 
every 5.5 positions, whereas at present there is at least one teacher 
in training for every three positions. Few of the states have as yet 
recognized the large significance of these and other facts bearing upon 
teacher supply and demand.’ The present shortsighted, unplanned 
program for the training of teachers which exists in most states will, 
if continued, eventually have a disastrous effect upon the level of 
teachers’ salaries and may endanger the gains made in the last decade 
toward a professional wage for teaching service. 

Five major trends in salary scheduling have been discussed in the 
foregoing paragraphs. First, there is a growing tendency to bring 
the principle of planning into the scheduling. of teachers’ salaries. 
Second, schedules increasingly emphasize training as a basis for 
salary advancement. Third, there is.a strong trend toward increas- 
ing the period over which salary increments continue and thus toward 
providing a substantial maximum for-teachers of long and successful 
experience. Fourth, there is some tendency to make teaching. ef- 
ficiency, as measured by merit ratings and in other ways, one of the 
factors considered in advancing teachers to the higher salaries. Fifth, 
scheduling has been characterized by the tendency to increase teachers’ 
salaries toward a professional level. Most of these tendencies are 
desirable ones. All are likely to continue with the possible exception 
of the fifth, the continuance of which is dependent upon a number 
of factors, the most important being the formulation of planned 
programs for the better balancing of teacher supply and demand. 


* What's: Ahead for Teachers’ Salaries? National Education. Association. Washington, D. C. 





A PROFESSIONAL. LIBRARY FOR A CITY 
SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 


A MINIMUM LIST, FEBRUARY 1931 


Succestep By CARTER ALEXANDER 
Professor of Education, Teachers College 


HIS list is the outcorne of a project aiming to meet numerous 
requests from superintendents and board members for two things: 


1. Information and references which on any common sense basis a 
superintendent of schools ought to have at his elbow. 

2. Names of the best books in certain phases of school administra- 
tion. 


The idea was to secure a list so essential that it could be included 
in the administrative equipment of each superintendent’s office just the 
same as desks, typewriters, filing cabinets, forms, and school record 
blanks. 

In the course of the work, it was found necessary to limit the term 
“professional” to cover only books that the superintendent, as distin- 
guished from other school workers, neéds in his particular sphere. 
Books in psychology, philosophy of education, and similar fields, are 
omitted for. three reasons: 


1. There is far greater difference of opinion among competent per- 
sons as to the merit of books representing different schools of 
thought in these fields, than is the. case in the field of school 
administration. 

2. Many superintendents already own books in these fields with 
which they became familiar in college or university courses. 

3. The writer believes that a superintendent will probably get more 
help from one of these books which he owns and has made a part 
of his thinking; than from a new one for which he does not have 
the time for mastery to the point where he can use it readily. 
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Such books must be made a part of the superintendent's own 
thinking and cannot be readily used for information or reference 
as.can most books in school administration. 


The list makes no claim to being a permanent one nor to being 
delivered from the throne. But those working on the project have 
come to two definite conclusions. First, the library, as a whole, can be 
as strongly justified as can any other necessary equipment for the 
superintendent’s office. Second, any particular. book in the list can be 
as strongly recommended as ‘can any particular brand of a piece of 
equipment acknowledged to be necessary for his office. Until a new 
book is known to be superior to the corresponding one on this list, the 
latter is a safe “buy.” 

All books marked with an asterisk (*) were rated. by a number of 
competent school men and women using a carefully devised score card, 
a copy of which will be sent free to anyone writing Professor 
Alexander for it. 

Books with no marks before them were chosen on the recommenda- 
tion of specialists at Teachers College in the fields involved, or by 
comparisons and analyses involving the judgment of fewer individuals. 

The project covered some eighteen months in which Professor 
Alexander was assisted in turn by Carl W. Lemme, L. P. Young and 
Cecil W. Scott. Many regular and summer session students and 
faculty members at Teachers College and other institutions, and scores 
of superintendents, gave aid. 


I. ReGuLtar PusB.icaTions AssUMED TO BE AccESSIBLE BEFORE THE 
MINIMUM Liprary Is PuRCHASED 


These may be purchased by the board, or some school man in the system may 
have them. The point is that they should be accessible so that they will reduce 
the number of books needed, For example, the various yearbooks and the Re- 
search Bulletins of the National Education Association take the place of many 
books on curriculum and personnel problems. 


List Price 
Annually 
A. Yearbooks and Proceedings of the Department of Superintendence of 


the National Education Association, Washington, D. C., preferably 

On PU . «« ossbepsind see atbans oo dine Us cdma $5.00 
B. Proceedings of the National Education Association, Washington, 

St ie STOUR TE WONEE BIE. « oss'o'w cicn'e'c 0cndscncemee’> coties 5.00 
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C. 


D, 


G. 


H. 


. School Review. University of Chicago Press 
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Research Bulletins of the National Education Association, Washing- 
ton, D: C., preferably five years back. Free with either Aor B..... 
Journal of the National Education Association, Washington, D. C. 
Free with either A or B 


ee 


. Yearbooks of the National Society for the Study of Education, Public 


School Publishing Company, Bloomington, IIl., preferably five years 


back 


. Bulletins of-the U. $. Office of Education, all of interest to city super- 


intendents of schools, including annual directory. Most are free... 
Educational documents of the State Department of Education in one’s 
own:state, as far.back as possible. Free... .........ccccccenccees 


World Almanac: Robert H. Lyman, Editor, New York City.... 


. American School Board Journal. Bruce Publishing Company, Mil- 


waukee, Wis. 


a 


. The Nation’s Schools. -The Nation’s Schools Publishing Company, 


Chicago, Ill. 


| 


. School Executives Magazine. School Executives Magazine. Com- 


i ets Caen eben bee eee dk eeee wee eeed wh 


. Elementary School Journal. University of Chicago Press........ 
. School and Society. Science Press, Grand Central Terminal, New 


York City 


ee 


ee 


Il. BACKGROUND For SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


. Anderson, William. American City Government: Henry Holt 
and Company, New York City. 1925. $4.00, student’s edition; 
i i ee cs Re dee oe da eepiees cee oe 

. Counts, George S.. The American Road to Culture. John Day 
i Ce Ce Ce: 2, . cc epenpeengertesaweses 

. Lynd, Robert S. and Lynd, Helen M. Middletown. Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, Inc., New York City. 1929 


III. GENERAL SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


4. Engelhardt, Fred. Public School Organization and Administra- 


tion. Ginn and Company, New York City. 1931.......... 
Almack, John C. The School Board Member. “The Macmillan 
Company, New York City. 1927 


Cubberley, Ellwood P. State School Administration. Houghton 
Mifflin Company, New York City. 1927 


$ 


$3 


List 
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2.00 
3.00 
2.50 
2.50 


5.00 


0.50 
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7. Trusler, Harry Raymond. Essentials of School Law. The Bruce 
Publishing Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 1927...........++. 
8. National Advisory Committee on Education. Federal Relations to 
Education. 26 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C., 1930. Free.. 


1V. Major PHASES OF A SUPERINTENDENT'S Work 

A. Buildings 

* 9. Engelhardt, N. L. and Engelhardt, Fred. Planning School Build- 
ing Programs. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia: University, New. York City. 1930..........cceeeeeees 

*10. Moehlman, Arthur B.: Public School Plant Program. Rand 
McNally and Company, New York City. 1929..........+. 

*11. Reeves, Charles E. and Ganders, Harry S. School Building Man- 
agement. The Operation and Care of School Plants. Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 
City. 1928 


ee 


B. Business Administration 


*12. Engelhardt, N. L. and Engelhardt, Fred. Public School Business 
Administration. ° Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City. 1927............... 

*13. Smith, Harry P. Business Administration of Public Schools. 
World Book Company, Yonkers, N. Y. 1929 


C.: Curriculum Construction 


*14. Hopkins, L. Thomas. Curriculum Principles and Practices. Benj. 
H. Sanborn and Company, New York City. 1929 


“ee eee eww eene 


D. Elementary and Kindergarten Education 


15. Cubberley, Ellwood P. The Principal and His School. Houghton 
Mifflin Company, New York City. 1923...........e00000- 

*16. Reed, Homer B. Psychology of Elementary School Subjects. Ginn 
and Company, New York City. 8689622. ccccccscccceesocs 
*17..Stormzand, Martin J. Progressive Methods of Teaching. 
Houghton Mifflin Company; New York City. 1924........ 

18. Parker, Samuel C. and Temple; Alice. Unified Kindergarten and 
First-Grade Procedure... Ginn and Company, New York City. 


E. Finance 


*19.. Moehlman, Arthur B. Public School Finance. Rand McNally 
and Company, New York City. 1927 


eee eee eee ewm eee ene enee 


5.00 


3.00 


7-50 


2.20 


2.75 


2.40 


2.00 


2.00 


2.20 
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*20. Mort, Paul R. State Support of Public Schools. Bureau of Pub- 
lications,. Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 
Ri EE ‘dicth 4s oc MEAs de SUbAkeeme ckednsdscaess 


21. Morrison, Henry C. School Revenue... University of Chicago 
Press. 1930 


F. Industrial and Vocational Education and Guidance 


22. Lee, Edwin A. (Editor). Objectives and Problems of Voca- 
tional Education. McGraw Hill Book Company, New York 
ee ete hea eats pe keene nsas 04 600% 


23. Myers, George E. The Problem of Vocational Guidance. The 
Macmillan Company, New York City. 1927 
G. Public Relations 
24. Moehlman, Arthur B. Public School Relations. Rand McNally 
and Company, New York City. 1927 
H. Pupil Personnel 
*25. Heck, Arch O. Administration of Pupil Personnel. Ginn and 
rr re a oe vaca vonedeeabesens 


*26. Mort, Paul R. The Individual Pupil. The American Book Com- 
pany, New York City. 1928 


ete eee eee eee ewes 


ee ee eee eee eee eee eres 


I. Physical Education and Health Service 
27. Williams, Jesse F. and Brownell, Clifford L. Health and Physical 


Education for Public School Administrators. Elementary 
Schools. ‘Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City. ©1930 


J. Secondary Education 


28. Foster, Herbert H. High School Administration. The Century 
Cr: Cae eee ML. dn ope cccsceewenestes 
29. Douglass, Harl R. Modern Methods in High-School Teaching. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, New York City. 1926.......... 
30. Koos, Leonard V. The Junior High School. Enlarged Edition. 
Ginn and Company, New York City. 1927..:..........4-. 
31. McKown, Harry C. Extracurricular Activities. The Macmillan 
Company, New York City. 1927 


K. Supervision 
*32. Barr, A. S. and Burton, W. H. The Supervision of Instruction. 
D. Appleton and Company, New York City. 1926.......... 


*33. Kyte, George C. How to Supervise. Houghton Mifflin Company, 
New York. City. 1930 


eee ee eeeeee mw ewme eee ee eee ee eee 


$1.50 


2.50 


3-00 


1.60 


2.00 


2.40 


1.60 


1.50 


2.75 


2.25 
2.40 


3.00 


2.25 


2.40 
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L. Teaching Personnel Management 


34. Lewis, E. E. Personnel Problems of the Teaching Staff. : The 
Century Company, New York City.. 1925.....:......04.05- 


M.. Tests and Measurements 


*35. Garrett, Henry E. Statistics in Psychology and Education. _Lang- 
mans, Green and Company, New York City. 1926......:... 
36. Greene, Harry A. and Jorgensen, A. N. . The Use and Inter- 
pretation of Educational Tests. Longmans, Green and Company, 
Sar Se Se. . BON 0.05 50600600sdndeees anadaseesnaee 
*37. Symonds, Percival: _Measurement in Secondary Education.. The 
Macmillan Company, New York City. 1929..............6:. 
38. Caswell, Hollis Leland. City School Surveys. Bureau of Publi- 


cations, Teachers College, Columbia University, New Ysik City. 


TOTAL FOR BOGKS ONLY 


ee | 
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$2.25 


3-50 


3.20 


$107.25 


The best estimates iadicate that a superintendent can count on. purchasing the 
complete list of 38 items for from $90.00 to $100.00. 








SIMPLIFIED CONTROL OF 
SWIMMING POOLS 


By JEAN BROADHURST 
Professor of Bacteriology, Teachers College 


INCE school principals and superintendents, as well as physical . 


education supervisors and instructors, are at present responsible, 
directly or indirectly, for some two thousand swimming pools and 
the welfare of the students using them, either voluntarily or in in- 
struction classes, it may be helpful to present in a non-technical way 
the aims and the principles involved in the sanitary management of 
swimming pools. 

Questions from those in charge of swimming pools indicate the 
desire for two types of information: how to find out whether or 
not a given. pool is in a satisfactory condition, and how to remedy 
any existing difficulty. These questions are, whenever possible, matters 
for the careful attention of the chemist and the bacteriologist. But 
since so many pools are now being conducted without such expert 
advice this brief discussion is supplemented by an appendix describing 
simplified tests which anyone responsible for a swimming pool may 
use as indicators of the pool conditions. Even when bacterial and 
chemical tests are made regularly by laboratory experts, these simple 
tests will often enable the person who is in charge of a pool to deter- 
mine and improve conditions in advance of the laboratory reports. 
The tests are, however, specially designed for use with pools which 
are not under expert supervision, and they are, therefore, given in 
sufficient detail for daily use by any swimming pool instructor or 
operator. 

There are three important questions concerning the condition -of 
any pool: (1) Is it clean; are sanitary standards and conditions main- 
tained? (2) Is the water irritating.to the eyes and nose? (3) Is 
there a probability that disease organisms may be transferred by its 
use ? 

The last question is, no doubt, the most important one; but both of 
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the others need careful consideration, because obviously unclean and 
carelessly conducted pools are rarely free from disease organisms, 
and because irritated eye and nasal membranes are. quite susceptible 
to later infection. 

Good sanitary conditions and the prevention of disease transfer 
depend in great part upen the health of the users of the pool and 
upon the various cleansing procedures used in connection with the 
bathers, the pool water, and the floors, dressing rooms, and so on. 

Those who use the pool should be free from any communicable 
disease. This freedom may be determined, in part, by a general med- 
ical examination of each individual at the beginning of the school 
term or at the opening of the swimming pool season; but such single 
or periodic examinations should always be supplemented by: daily 
inspections, to make sure that persons with sore throats, colds, sinus 
difficulties, etc., are excluded. ‘The increasing prevalence of such 
skin affections as plantar wart and foot ringworm or “‘athlete’s foot” 
makes it impor':ant to examine'the feet of every bather before allow- 
ing entrance to the pool floors. Daily individual inspections may 
seem an unnecessary burden; but it has been demonstrated at 
Teachers Coliege that such examination may be made by a very 
brief line-up of the bathers before they are permitted to walk on the 
pool floor witi1 bare feet, or preferably, by an individual check-up 
of the bathers when they leave the dressing room and before they 
enter the shower. Many difficulties, such as colds, can be detected 
while the student ‘is still fully clothed; and student. assistants may 
be detailed for picking out the individuals who should be referred 
to the instructor or to the school physician before being admitted to 
the pool or its dressing rooms. 

Decency demands that the pool water should look and smell clean. 
It is not sufficient to have the water look clean; for we all know 
that the eye is not a certain test of water quality, and that clear or 
apparently clean water may contain disease organisms. On the other 
hand; pool water that is. obviously dirty is quite likely to contain 
organisms which may cause infections in those who use the pool. 

Desirable cleanly conditions are dependent upon two factors— 
the cleanliness of the bathers and the routine cleansing procedures 
which are used to clean the water, floors, etc. 

The cleanliness of the bather is primarily a matter of general body 
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cleanliness, and, without exception, there should be a thorough bath, 
with soap, in.a shower (without swimming suit) before the bather 
enters the pool. Important, also, is the uniform practice of good 
manners, or “clean habits,’”’ by those who use.the pool, thus avoiding 
pool contamination by coughing, spitting, etc. It is important to 
emphasize the necessity of maintaining all the customary precau- 
tionary measures and standards during the occasional use of the pool 
by visitors, as in inter-school meets or contests. Heavy bacterial 
contamination often immediately follows the use of a school pool by 
outside contestants in inter-school competitions. 

The sanitary standards which apply in other fields of life should 
be observed in swimming pool management. Ai single illustration 
will suffice: City laundry regulations forbid placing clean, laundered 
articles on the tables or in baskets where soiled articles have been. 
It is obvious that at swimming pools soiled towels should never be 
thrown on the pile of clean towels, and clean towels should never be 
placed in the box or hamper used for soiled ones. 

Students may have to be protected not only from the unsanitary 
habits of their companions, but from their own. We must constantly 
keep in mind that the development of a “sanitary sense” is at once 
our responsibility and our opportunity. It should never be possible 
that any swimming pool should lower rather than raise the hygienic 
standards of those using it; and a swimming pool which allows or 
compels acts or proceedings which are unhygienic has no place in 
an. educational system. 

The procedures we have already mentioned are only negatively 
helpful—tthey merely prevent or reduce the addition of soil or grime 
from bodies of bathers to the pool water or the transfer of bacteria 
from individual to individual. In addition, definite cleansing of the 
water is necessary to remove the impurities which are constantly 
accumulating in the water, despite all our efforts to the contrary. 

Some. of the routine cleansing procedures relate to the pool margins 
and dressing rooms. It is surely unnecessary to state here that the 
shower bath water should drain freely and completely into proper 
sewer outlets and should never be allowed to overflow into the pool. 
It is everywhere recognized that a marginal gutter is necessary to 
carry off sputum and to prevent the water which collects on the floor 
from running into the pools: Every pool uses, also, one or more 
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devices for removing the sediment or “floc” from clothing which 
sometimes collects on the bottom and the sides of the pool. Vacuum 
cleaners are now available for such purposes, and are preferable to 
the hair brushes or rubber scrapers formerly used to brush or push 
such accumulations toward the outflow pipe. After use, all cleaning 
devices should be thoroughly washed and rinsed, dried promptly, and 
kept in a clean dry place until again needed. 

Two very. different cleansing processes’ are now quite generally 
used for pool water: (1) filtration and (2) chemical treatment or 
disinfection. . Each. of these processes has its special advantages; but 
the best results are obtained only when both filtration and disinfection 
are employed. 

The pool filter clears the water circulating through it by removing 
from it foreign matter, such as skin scales, soil or grime, fibers from 
the bathing suits, and a large proportion of the bacteria. Although 
pool filters use very fine sand, about fifty grains to an inch, the spaces — 
between these grains, even when closely packed together, are still 
very large when compared with the size of bacteria. To help the 
sand filter to hold back the bacteria, we add to the water a coag- 
ulant, such as alum, which will clump or mass the bacteria together 
and so hinder or prevent their passage through the eighteen- to 
twenty-four-inch sand bed which is the essential part of the sand 
filter. 

The water should continue to circulate through the filter all the 
time the pool is in use and as long afterward as is necessary to secure 
water that appears clear. If filtration does not do its share of bacterial 
removal, too much chemical disinfectant will be needed and thereby 
the cost of the swimming pool management will be unnecessarily 
increased. 

The filter itself must be cleaned at least daily. ‘This is done by 
reversing certain valves which stop the downward flow of the water 
and turn it upward through the sand. As the water moves upward 
it carries with it the accumulated material from the surface of the 
sand and from the spaces between the sand grains. This upward- 
moving wash water flows off from above the sand into the sewer, 
until, finally, it appears clean; then the valves again change the direc- 


* Most pools improve the water by dilution, and add a definite amount of fresh, clean. water 
constantly, ordinarily about 10 per cent of the total: volume daily, though this varies with such 
factors as the number of bathers and the amount carried off by the scum gutters. 
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tion of the water flow, the sand is allowed to settle, and the filter 
is again ready for use. 

The second cleansing procedure applied to the pool water is 
chemical in nature, and it cleans or purifies the water by destroying 
bacteria. Adequate chemical treatment-means the killing of all the 
disease organisms which may be found in the pool water and. prac- 
tically all of the harmless kinds of organisms, as well.. Swimming 
pool water should be on a par with drinking water, because bathers 
often swallow water. Good quality is also necessary to avoid in- 
fections of the eye, ear, and nose membranes. It is, therefore, re- 
assuring to know that under constant and careful supervision pool 
water may be even better than the city drinking water used to fill 
the pool. 

There are several chemical agents which may be used to kill the 
bacteria in pool water. Those most commonly used now are ozone, 
ultra-violet light, and chlorine. Of these three, chlorine is by far 
the most widely used. It has one great advantage over ozone and 
ultra-violet light in that we may add more than is needed to destroy 
the bacteria present at a given time, and this excess or residual 
chlorine will remain for a while taking care of bacteria which may 
later be added to the pool water. For this reason, chlorine is. now 
always added slightly in excess of the actual needs, and a residual con- 
tent of 0.3 to 0.5 parts of chlorine to a million parts of water should 
be maintained. A further advantage of chlorine is that, as chlori- 
nated lime, it may. be added by hand, and does not necessarily in- 
volve purchasing an expensive chlorinator. or the equally expensive 
outfits for providing ultra-violet light or ozone treatment. 

Chlorine works most effectively as a disinfectant of water which 
is not acid but, on the contrary, slightly alkaline. The alum used 
in filtration tends to make pool water acid; and it is always necessary 
to add an alkali, such as washing soda (sodium carbonate, “soda 
ash”’) or crude caustic soda. -Both of. these soda compounds are 
inexpensive ; caustic soda, or lye, as it is often called, is less likely to 
make the water “milky,” and is, therefore, often preferred. 

The alkaline condition necessary for effective chlorination is also 
desirable for the delicate eye and nasal membranes. Acid water 
irritates the eyes and nose and, while chlorine increases such irritat- 
ing effects, the irritation is not primarily due to chlorine, as is popu- 
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larly supposed, for the amount used is not sufficient.to cause irrita- 
tion. _The added alkali (soda), therefore, serves a double purpose, 
for it secures personal comfort and it increases the efficiency of the 
chlorine disinfectant. 

Having noted that chlorine will accomplish the desired disinfec- 
tion of pools, and that proper additions of soda will secure favorable 
conditions for its work, the next point of interest is testing to prove 
that such work or disinfection has been properly done—that bacterial 
control has been achieved. This may be done in two different ways: 
(1) by counting the bacteria present in a cubic centimeter of water 
or (2) by testing for certain resistant bacteria which will survive if 
the chlorine treatment is inadequate. 

We determine the bacterial content of pool water just as we do 
that of drinking water—by noting how many bacterial. growths or 
colonies develop on a food substance, such as agar or gelatine, after 
a small but exactly measured amount of water has been mixed with 
it. When pools are properly managed, the bacterial count will be 
at.least as low as that of the original water used to fill the pool. A 
count of 300 bacteria per cubic centimeter is the maximum count 
allowed by the Committee on Swimming Pools of the American 
Public Health Association; but when the proper attention is paid 
to the filters and to regular addition of chlorine and. soda, it is not 
at-all unusual to secure zero counts per cubic centimeter of pool water, 
day after day. 

Occasionally resistant types of bacteria occur in water from lakes 
and reservoirs, and erratic high counts may be obtained in swimming 
pools at such times. Special emphasis is, therefore, placed upon’ the 
kind of bacteria present in pool waters, rather than upon the num- 
ber; and we test water to determine the probable presence of or- 
ganisms which may grow in the human body. The most satisfactory 
test, most authorities agree, is the “‘coli” test for determining the 
presence or absence of the colon bacterium, a short rod-shaped or- 
ganism, so named because it is always present in the human colon 
or intestine. The colon organism is somewhat resistant to chlorine, 
and its survival in pool water indicates incomplete chlorination; and 
this condition, in turn, means the possible survival of such human.-dis- 
ease Organisms as those causing colds, sore throats, sinus infections, 
typhoid, and dysentery. If a test gives:evidence of colon bacteria, 
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more chlorine should be added at once so as to kill them and any 
accompanying human disease organisms. 

The “coli test” is made by placing in special test tubes samples of 
pool water with food material containing peptone and lactose, both 
specially favorable for the growth of the colon bacteria. Under 
favorable temperature conditions (30° to 37° C.), the colon bacte- 
rium multiplies rapidly and: produces measurable amounts of the 
carbon dioxide and hydrogen gases which are so characteristic. of 
it that the presence of these gases is, in turn, considered proof of 
the presence of the bacterium. 

So much, then, for the protective measures necessary in adequate 
pool management. They are, as we have seen: (1) filtration for 
clarity or physical cleanliness as well. as bacterial removal; (2) 
chlorine for bacterial destruction; (3) soda to prevent ‘irritation of 
eye and nasal membranes and to provide good working conditions for 
the chlorine; and (4) tests to show the bacterial and chemical con- 
dition of the pool. 

It is quite evident that several different factors may be responsible 
for success.or failure in pool management. Each must be watched 
and varied as the situations demand. If the water becomes less 
clear, or if the bacterial count suddenly “flares up” to 2,000 or more, 
we must ask ourselves such questions as the following: Has the 
chlorine been allowed to drop below the minimum of 0.3 parts per 
million. parts of water? Has too little soda been added to keep 
the water alkaline? Did the engineer omit the alum or did he 
forget to start the pumps which circulate the pool water through 
the filter? Were too many persons in the pool during the hours pre- 
ceding the taking of the sample which was tested? 

To maintain proper pool control we must recognize that there are 
definite limits to the amount of organic matter and bacteria that a 
given quantity of alum can precipitate or coagulate, to the amount 
of acid a given quantity of soda can neutralize, and to the number 
of bacteria a given amount of chlorine can destroy. It is, there- 
fore, necessary to test pool water frequently. so as to adjust the alum, 
the soda, and the chlorine to the work to be done, especially at times 
when it is impossible to distribute the bathers so as to prevent an 
“overload” on certain days. Such frequent testing is possible because 
the three simplified tests given in the appendix may be made by 
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any careful attendant or instructor.. The alkali test takes less than 
a minute; the chlorine test can be done in three minutes; and the 
“coli test’”” may be set up in a minute. The results of the last test 
(described in the appendix) may be read the next day, one day less 
than the usual time. Since these tests may all be made at the pool, 
there is no time lost in transporting samples to a distant laboratory 
and no wait of two to three days to receive the. reports. 

These simplified tests are not meant to replace the more exact 
chemical and bacteriological tests. As stated at the beginning of 
this paper, they are to be interpreted as signals, in which the green 
of the chlorine tests says comfortingly, ‘““Go ahead,” or where its 
absence means not merely “Obstruction ahead; proceed only at your 
own risk”—but, preferably, “Wait. until difficulties are adjusted.” 
The advantage of such warnings is that the pool manager. may, if 
necessary, call in the chemist or bacteriologist, who would not other- 
wise make his regular test of the pool until the next day, or the next 
week, or the next month! . While. these. are qualitative tests only, 
the “‘coli test”” described here is a little more exacting than the usual 
“coli test’’; and pool managers can rest assured that pools satisfac- 


torily passing these three simplified tests will not be condemned or 
closed by the health inspector. 


APPENDIX 


This appendix describes three simplified tests* for swimming pools: 
1. Alkalinity test 

2. Chlorine test 

3. Colon bacterium test 


1. Alkalinity test 


This test is based upon the fact that phenolphthalein gives a pink color in the 
presence of alkali, but is colorless when the medium is acid or neutral. 


On one side of a clean white saucer or plate, place 3 drops of the pool water, 
and on the opposite half, place 3 drops of distilled water. To each of these 
samples add 1 drop of phenolphthalein solution. This solution is made by dissolv- 
ing 1. gm. of phenolphthalein in 100. c.c. of 95 per cent alcohol, and adding 
enough soda (washing or caustic soda) to maintain a faint but definite pink color, 


* Addtesses of dealers supplying the materials described in these tests will be sent on request. 
Any chemist or bacteriologist, however, will find that they may be readily prepared from the descrip- 
tions includéd in this appendix. 
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both in the solution itself and also when 1 drop of it is added to 3 drops of distilled 
water. The phenolphthalein solution must be kept corked to prevent evaporation 
of the alcohol with resulting precipitation of the phenolphthalein. 

If the pool water is sufficiently alkaline, the phenolphthalein solution will cause 
the pool sample to appear slightly pinker than the distilled water sample, or to 
maintain its pink color a few minutes longer. .A much darker color with the pool 
sample indicates too much alkali. 


Nore.—Contrary to rather-general acceptance, phenol red, one of the newer color indicators, is 
not applicable to swimming pools. A careful comparison of the tests made with the electrical H-ion 
apparatus and with phenol red, shows. no correspondence. .This is apparently due to the fact that 
even minute amounts of saliva and skin scales will give false acid tests with phenol red, even when 
the electrical record indicates a definite alkaline condition. 


2. Chlorine test 


This test is based upon the fact that a green color develops when orthotolidin 
solution is added to water containing weak solutions of chlorine. 


In this test we use a transparent celluloid tube, which has a yellow-green band 
at the top approximating the yellow-green color which develops when ™% c.c. of 
orthotolidin solution is added to water containing 0.3 to 0.5 parts of chlorine to a 
million parts of water (0.3 to 0.5 p.p:m.). The orthotolidin solution is pre- 
pared by dissolving 1 gm. of orthotolidin in 1 liter of 10 per cent hydrochloric acid. 

To determine whether amount of chlorine present falls. within the recom- 
mendéd range, the celluloid tube is filled to the base of the yellow-green band 
with pool water; and 4 c.c. of the orthotolidin solution is added and well mixed 
by placing the palm over the open end of the tube and inverting the tube several 
times. The. tube may then be allowed to stand one minute, after which the 
chlorine content may be estimated to be satisfactory or unsatisfactory by compar- 
ing the green color of the liquid with the green band above the liquid. This is 
best accomplished by placing the tube in a good light, natural or artificial, with a 
clean white paper as a background. More than 0.5 p.p.m. of chlorine is. undesir- 
able, and excessive chlorine would be indicated by a darker green in the liquid. If 
the color of the liquid is definitely paler than the color band more chlorine is 
needed in the pool, especially if the pool has heavy or irregular loads. A complete 
absence of chlorine calls for immediate action; and, even where chlorine is 
continuously added by an. automatic pump, it may be desirable to add such 
emergency chlorine “by hand,” ‘using chlorinated lime, which may. be purchased 
in blocks or. cans. 


3. Colon bacterium test 


This test is based upon the changes produced in special culture media,* the 


*5 gms. salt 16 gms. cornstarch 
3 gms. meat extract 2 gms. lactose 
50 gmis. gelatine 200 c.c. water 


5 gms. peptone neutral red dye, to color 
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~ formation of gas, and finally, alkali. The gas becomes evident by the displace- 
ment of. the water,.and the alkali turns the red dye used as an indicator in the 
culture medium, to a yellow color. 

The coli test utilizes a 10 c.c. tube made of celluloid, as in the chlorine test, to 
avoid possible accidents due to broken glass. The tube contains a small mass 
of.concentrated food material,* favorable for the growth of coli organisms when 
water is added, as described later. The tubes have been sterilized in the auto- 
clave to kill any bacteria in the food and in the enclosed air, and care should be 
observed to. avoid adding bacteria; other than those present in the pool water. 


























FIGURE 1 FIGURE 2 
Figure 1.—Celluloid Tube Being Filled Below the Surface of the Pool. Figure 2.- 


Cup and Tube After They Are Withdrawn from the Pool and Half the Cup Water Is 
Poured Out. 


For example, the tube-may be picked up by the plug and so transferred to the test 
tube holder, in which it should be held while collecting the pool sample. After 
filling the tube with the swimming pool water, holding it, as shown, open end up, 
well below the surface of the pool, the tube is then inverted and lowered into a 
cup partly filled with pool water, not more than one-half full. If bubbles collect 
within the next hour or two, it is safe to assume that they represent air carried 
in with the water, and the tube should be turned upward so as to. allow the 
bubbles to escape, and then again inverted in the cup of water. 

The tube should -be kept at a warm temperature (30° to 37° C.) in an im- 
provised warm box if no incubator is available. This is easily prepared by 
enclosing a small electric bulb in a metal box, separating the tubes from the bulb 
by.a piece of tin or any opaque but non-inflammable material to avoid light effects 
on the colon bacteria. 

If in 24 hours or less, the reddish color has changed to yellow, and a fourth 
of an inch or more of gas has formed, we know that the coli’ organisms are 
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present in relatively large numbers. Less gas, if accompanied by a yellow color, 

may be considered more as a warning ‘of. probably questionable conditions. -Bub- 

bles only, especially if not accompanied by a color change, may be ignored, for 

they may be due to air displaced from the food surface or from the water as - 
described. previously. 

To complete the coli test if gas were formed, the tube would be withdrawn 
from the water with a finger over the open end to keep the gas in it from 
escaping, and the presence of carbon dioxide and hydrogen would be separately 
determined. These determinations, however, are not necessary in these warning 
tests, for in swimming pools the gas-color results described rarely fail to mean that 
coli organisms have survived the pool conditions and that remedial measures 
are needed. 

Tubes showing gas and color changes may be safely cared for by filling the cup 
to the top with 2 per cent formalin—1 part of formalin (as purchased) to 20 
parts of water—and allowing the disinfectant to act for 4 or § hours. If pre- 
ferred, chlorinated lime may be used, a teaspoonful to a gallon of water. The 
disinfecting solutions should be renewed weekly. 

Tubes showing no color or gas changes, are no more dangerous, probably, than 
the pool water itself, and they may be emptied into the toilet and merely washed 
with soap and water.- It may be well, however, to observe a routine chemical 
disinfection, as described with formalin, or chlorinated lime. After. disinfection, 
the tubes may be discarded with the refuse, or they may be emptied, washed, and 
prepared for use again by adding food and sterilizing. 





How much alum or soda or chlorine any pool needs depends upon several incon- 
stant and variable factors, such as the amount of dilution or water replacement, 
the efficiency and operation time of the filters, the number of gallons of water 
per occupant, “overloads” at given periods, and failure in any other treatment 
(e:g., too little alum will necessitate greater chlorine additions. for bacterial 
removal ). 

Each operator will have to determine for his pool conditions, the average 
amount of alum,* soda, and chlorine needed daily, and stand ready to adjust 
these, as the preceding tests indicate to be necessary.. It may help in beginning 
pool treatment to know that several years of experience with a school pool holding 
60,000 gallons, show that with preliminary showers required of all bathers 
and a filter operating all the time the pool is in use, good conditions may be 
maintained for a daily average of 150 bathers for 45-minute periods each, by 
using weekly an average of 20 pounds of alum, 10 pounds of soda or lye, and 
12 pounds of chlorinated lime. In this pool the alum is fed into the water on 


* No test for alum is given here. Most operators judge by the turbidity of the water. Turbid 
water indicates imperfect filtration, probably. due to insufficient alum for precipitation. 
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the way to the filter.. The soda and chlorine are added nightly by dissolving 
them separately in warm water in a pail and “dribbling” into the pool from the 
edges. If tests indicate the need for immediate action during the day a soda or a 
chlorine “block,”” as needed, may be placed on the floor of the pool, pending the 
usual correction after the pool is closed for the night; or small amounts may be 
added at noontime or during any vacant class period by the usual pail methods, 
stirring the water round about with a flat stick or any convenient clean object, to 
avoid harmful concentration of the chemical in any region of the pool. 
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NATURAL SCIENCE EDUCATION IN THE GERMAN 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS* 


HIS study. reports an investigation 

of natural science education in 
German elementary schools and teacher- 
training institutions; it concludes with 
a comparison. of natural science educa- 
tion in similar American institutions. 

Observations and research in making 
this investigation were carried on. in 
Germany over a period of thirteen 
months: schools of all types were visited; 
conferences were held with. members of 
state and city boards of -education, with 
professors, teachers, pupils, and others 
interested in education; official docu- 
ments, courses of study, and pedagogical 
literature were studied. 

The educational system of every na- 
tion’ must be essentially individual in 
order to meet the requirements of the 
society for which it is intended; hence 
the form of an educational system is de- 
termined largely by the economic; social, 
and political conditions of the nation. 
The German educational. program and 
methods of teaching in science reflect the 
changes inaugurated since 1920. In the 
foundation school which comprises the 
first four grades and which has compul- 
sory attendance for all children, natural 
science forms part of a community or en- 
vironmental study, called Heimatkunde. 


The tendency is to integrate all instruc- 
tion with Heimatkunde. In the last four 
grades of the elementary school the 
work in science is customarily divided 
into two parts: physics and chemistry, 
and biology. Some form of science is 
taught in every grade from the - fifth . 
through the eighth, from a minimum of 
two to a maximum of five hours per’ 
week, depending upon the state. Instruc-. 
tion. is based on the activity principle 
which marks the chief advance of the 
new system over the old. 

Laboratories for physics and chemistry 
exist in many schools. The laboratory 
for biology is the out of doors. A great 
deal of attention is being given to excur- 
sions, school gardens, school country 
homes, and museum work in connection 
with science. 

The training of teachers for service 
in the German elementary school has 
been placed on a university level. The 
academic requirements for entrance to 
a teachers college or a pedagogical insti- - 
tute in Germany are the same as the 
requirements for entrance to the univer- 
sities: the student must have the leaving 
certificate of a secondary school, which 
shows nine years of training beyond the 
foundation school. 


* By Lors Meter, Ph.D., Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Education, No 
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The amount of required — natural 
science in these schools varies from a 
minimum of eighteen to a maximum of 
forty-seven hours; the amount depends 
upori the type of secondary school and 
the state in which the student receives 
his training. The German idea is, how- 
ever, that students shall receive their 
academic training before entering the 
teacher-training institution; therefore 
the science courses in teacher-training 


institutions are strictly professional in 
nature. They are accompanied by oppor- 
tunities for observation and for student 
teaching in elementary schools. The ex- 
tent to which natural science education 
is being developed in the German ele- 
mentary schools can be attributed largely 
to the recognition which science has re- 
ceived as a required subject of the curric- 
ulum, and to the thorough preparation 
of German elementary school teachers. 





ORIENTING THE STUDENT IN COLLEGE* 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO FRESHMAN WEEK 


THE PROBLEM 


HIS study undertakes to discover 
the origins, purposes, methods, 
trends, and limitations of the process of 
orienting students to ‘college life, with 
special reference to the device known as 


Freshman -Week. 


PROCEDURE 


The procedure has been: (1) to sur- 
vey. briefly the situation in institutions of 


‘higher learning which has caused admin- 


istrators to seize upon a device designed 
to “orient’”’ students, and to trace its be- 
ginnings ;.(2) to present an outline of the 
causes of college success and college fail- 
ure as determined by certain writers in 
the field, as found by a study of the rec- 
ords of 200 Pennsylvania college students, 
and as found by a survey of opinion of 
college officers (the last two studies made 
by the present writer) ; (3) to ascertain, 
by. the questionnaire method, facts con- 
cerning the practice of the majority of in- 
stitutions with respect to the organization 
and administration of Freshman Week; 


(4) to study intensively 258 programs of 
Freshman Week from 125 institutions for 
the purpose of obtaining information con- 
cerning various practices and the degrees 
of their success; (5) to measure as far as 
possible the success of Freshman Week 
by means of the discovery of the majority 
opinion of college officers and students 
and by. means of computation of the 
amount. of elimination of subjects and 
activities from Freshman. Week pro- 
grams; (6) to define in some measure by 
means of a scale rated by seventeen per- 
sonnel experts, the place of Freshman 
Week activities in the general orientation 
program; and (7) to apply the standards 
thus evolved to a specific program. 


FINDINGS 


The. process of orientation divides it- 
self into four major practices: Freshman 
Week, the survey course treating only 
the fields of. knowledge, the general 
orientation course dealing with the prob- 
lems of college life and comprising: lec- 
tures and conferences covering several 


* By Jay C. Knopr, Ph.D., Teachers College, Columbia University Contributions to Education, 


No. 415. 
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weeks or months, and advisory systems 
which may be either associated with the 
three foregoing or set up entirely in- 
dependently. 

Following. are the reasons for the 
necessity of these methods of ‘orienta- 
tion: (1) enlarged enrollments;.(2) lack 
of homogeneity in the social background 
of students; (3) the growing complexity 
of the college instructional field; (4) the 
growing independence of public second- 
ary schools; and (5) the current conflict 
and confusion of educational objectives. 

Freshman Week practices in the 
majority of the 149 institutions from 
which questionnaires’ were returned in- 
cluded the following: 


Compulsory attendance of students. 

Availability of faculty members. 

Prohibition of fraternity rushing. 

Housing and ‘securing 
for students. 

Sectioning on the basis of major cur- 
ricular interest. 

Holding sections to thirty students or 
less. 

Faculty leadership of student groups. 

Choice of student leaders based upon 
leadership in student organizations. 

Placing. responsibility for administra- 
tion upon the dean of the college. 


employment 


Limiting calculation to those events of 
Freshman Week which remained upon 
programs of a minimum of twenty-five 
institutions with eliminations from other 
programs of not more than fifteen per 
cent (that is, with a “percentage of suc- 
cess” of 85) various talks and addresses 
ranked in the following order: -(1) as- 
sembly, chapel, or convocation (without 
specific indication as to.content or pro- 
gram); (2) address of welcome; (3) 
work of various college organizations 
and the introduction of organization 
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heads; (4) announcements and directions | 
regarding Freshman Week; (5) courses, 
curricula, the work of the various col- 
leges, etc.; (6) student activities; (7) 
the use of the library; (8) -aims, ideals, 
and values of college; (9) college history, 
traditions, customs, -etc. 

Experts in: college personnel work 
found Freshman Week most important 
for the following purposes: (1) impart-. 
ing knowledge of college history, tradi- 
tions, customs, etc.; (2) imparting . 
knowledge of college rules and. regu- 
lations; (3) explaining registration; (4) 
giving an introduction to the campus; 
(5) extending welcome and making pro- 
vision for acquaintance; (6) giving in- 
formation as to. student conduct. and - 
responsibilities; (7) providing informa- 
tion regarding student activities and or- _ 
ganizations. 


Certain general conclusions are forth- 
coming from the study: in the first place, 
because of its very success; seemingly; 
the tendency is to overload Freshman 
Week; . college officials, faced with con- 
ditions that call for immediate treatment, 
turn for aid to the orientation devices; 
this does not mean, however, that educa- 
tional guidance in any broad sense, or 
vocational guidance, or techniques of . 
study, can be imparted within the space 
of a few days. 

The Freshman Week program should 
be inaugurated only after careful study 
of local needs, local and country-wide 
educational objectives, and study of the 
secondary schools from which the stu- 
dents come. Furthermore, after estab- 
lishment it should be subjected to con- 
tinuous study and supplemented both in 
the secondary school and in the later col- 
lege years by close personal attention to 
the problems of the individual student. 
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FUNCTIONAL GRAMMAR* 


HE chief purpose of this study was 
to clarify the discussion of functional 
grammar by answering the question 


“What part of grammar is functional?” 
A 
<— PROCEDURE 


An exhaustive list of the items of struc- 
tural grammar was prepared on the basis 
of the terms used in grammar textbooks 
and discussed in studies of grammar. 
The functional importance of these items 
- was rated. by teachers in the elementary 
schools and high schools and by four men 
considered experts on the teaching. of 
English. 

By drawing upon the results of other 
investigations in the field of English 
grammar, the lessons given in textbooks, 
and the experience of the teachers co- 
operating in this study, the investigator 
listed the functions of each of the items 
of grammar. 

A survey was conducted in a large met- 
ropolitan high school to measure the 
extent to which grammar is used inciden- 
tally in the teaching of English in second- 
ary schools. 

E. L. Thorndike’s The Teacher's 
Word Book was examined for the most 
commonly used irregular verbs, nouns 
with irregular plurals, masculine and 
feminine forms of nouns, contractions, 
and abbreviations. 

Reports and resolutions of associations 
of English teachers. from 1893 to 1928 
were compared for the purpose. of deter- 
mining the trends of teachers’ opinions of 
functional grammar. The extent to 
which grammar textbooks reflect this 
growing emphasis upon functional gram- 


*By Harry N. Rivirn, Ph.D. Teachers 
Education, Ne. 435. 


mar was measured by comparing text- 
books used in. 1900 with. those. widely 
used to-day. 


FINDINGS AND CONCLUSIONS 


Practically every report of a commit- 
tee appointed later than 1913 by a pro- 
fessional association of English teachers 
stressed functional grammar rather than 
structural grammar. 

The close correlation of grammar and 
composition is approved by associations of 
English teachers. 

The more recent reports pay more at- 
tention to the use of grammar in the cor- 
rection of common errors and less atten- 
tion to grammar as training in thought 
and as correlated with literature than 
was recommended in the report of the 
Committee of Ten (1893). 

In 530. periods of English work in a 
public high school, with approximately 
half the time devoted to literature, there 
was not a single period during which the 
teacher found it necessary to use gram- 
matical nomenclature or procedure in 
order to make the author’s meaning clear. 

Grammar is used incidentally in ap- 
proximately half the high school English 
class meetings. The chief characteristics 
of the grammar used in the classroom are 
simplicity and restricted range. (A list 
of the terms referred to by the teachers 
is included as Tables VIII and 1X of the 
published. report.) 

A list has been compiled of the items 
of functional grammar and the functions 
of the items. Both items and functions 
have been rated as to their importance by 
Professors Abbott, Charters, Inglis, and 
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Leonard. The results of this part of the 
study may be found in Chapter VIII, 
“The Functions of Grammatical Items.” 
Many of the words referred to in such 
lists as “Masculine . and | Feminine 
Forms,” . “The Most Common Nouns 
with Irregular Plurals,” and “The Most 
Common Irregular Verbs,” are’ selected 
by the authors, with apparently little at- 
tention paid to the frequency with which 
these words appear in speech or writing. 
Thus, we find such a word as “datum” 
in the list of irregular plurals in one of 
our grammar textbooks, even though the 
word is so rare that it does not appear in 
Thorndike’s list of the ten thousand 
words most frequently used in English. 
Present textbooks stress. functional 
grammar much more than did books used 
thirty years ago. "Twenty-five per cent of 
the grammar found in two textbooks 
which were very popular in 1900 is func- 
tional grammar; in. two books widely 
used to-day 60.3 per cent of the grammar 
sections of the books is devoted-to the 
functions of the items discussed. 
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This shift in emphasis was verified by 
a supplementary analysis of four other 
textbooks published in 1927 or 1928. In 
these books an average of 53.8 per cent 
of the parts devoted to grammar deals 
with the. functions of the 
grammar. 

Even among recent textbooks, there 
are great differences in the proportion of 
the space devoted to functional grammar, 
the percentage varying from 34.6 per cent 
to 73.8 per cent. 


items of 


POSSIBLE APPLICATIONS OF FINDINGS 


The findings of this study can be used 
in the construction of courses of'study 
and in experiments looking toward the 
evaluation of functional grammar as an 
aid: to’ composition. The classroom 
teacher, furthermore, may apply directly 
to her teaching the tables dealing with 
the functional importance of the items 
of grammar, the functions of each item, 
and the list of the most common. ir- 
regular verbs, and nouns. with irregular 
plurals. 





ARITHMETIC PROBLEM SOLVING* 


HE purpose of this experiment was 

to discover. the relative values of 
three methods of solving two-or-more- 
Experimental 
groups, each of 170 fourth and seventh 
grade pupils, were formed by equating 
onthe basis of an initial battery of 
standardized arithmetic problem. solving 
tests and an intelligence test. Identical 
forms of the. standardized problem solv- 
ing tests served as the final test at the 
end of the six-weeks’ experimental pe- 
riod. 


step arithmetic problems. 


After the initial test mimeographed 


sets. of practice problems. were — given 
daily to the pupils; each experimental 
group using a different method or tech- 
nique for attacking the problems. 


METHODS 


The three methods used are described 
as follows: 

1. Dependencies Method: In which 
the pupil is taught to recognize certain 
dependencies or relationships that exist 
in the problem and to habituate the pat- 
tern for discovering these dependencies. 

2. Conventional-Formula Method: In 


* By Paut R. Hanna, Ph.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Lincoln School. Publication. 
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‘NEW STUDIES IN EDUCATION 


which the pupil follows the usual steps: 


(a) What is the problem? (4) What is 
given in the problem? -(c) How should 
these facts be used to secure the answer? 


(Indicating the processes in a simple 


formula.) - (¢d) What is the answer? 

. 3. Individual Method: In which. the 
pupil is not given any uniform pattern 
but is allowed to use whatever method 
of analysis he desires to solve problems. 


FINDINGS 


The scores on the initial and final 
tests were treated statistically for the 
reliability of the difference of the means. 
The pupils in each grade were divided 
into’ three arithmetic. ability groups; 
namely, .superior,. average, inferior. 
Statistical answers were given to these 
questions: Which of. the three methods 
gives the greatest gains with each ability 
level in each grade? In_ both grades 
combined? Which of the three methods 
gives the greatest. gain in the fourth 
grade and seventh grade irrespective of 
ability level? . In the two grades com- 
bined ? 

The results indicate clearly that less 
gain accompanies the - conventional-for- 
mula method than either of the other 
two methods. Considering the fourth 
and seventh grades combined, irrespective 
of ability grouping, the chances are 99 
in 100 that the average gain attending 
the dependencies and individual methods 
will be greater than that accompanying 
the conventional-formula method. 

There. seems to be no difference be- 
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tween the progress. made by the pupils 
using the dependencies and _ individual 
methods when the fourth and seventh 
grades are considered .as one class. 
There is a difference, however, when the 
fourth grade is taken alone. In that 
case, the figures indicate that the chances 
are 82-in 100 that the dependencies 
method is superior to the individual 
method. This is of some significance in 
view of the. fact that in the fourth grade 
there was very little transfer of training 
in-method from practice previous to the 
experiment. Thus it might seem that 
there is some promise in the dependencies 
method when it is used with children 
who are learning for the first time to 
solve problems of two-step difficulty. 

This. experiment was probably of too 
brief duration to measure adequately the 
true difference between the dependencies 
and individual methods. Doubtless the 
logical sequence of this investigation is 
an experiment of several years’ duration 
in which groups will be equated and 
taught problem solving by these two 
techniques.. At the end of the elemen- 
tary school, no doubt, whatever real dif- 
ferences are inherent in. these methods 
will become more evident. 

To summarize the findings of this 
experiment briefly: One would not be 
justified in advocating the use of the 
conventional-formula method, nor could 
one say definitely whether the dependen- 
cies method or the individual method was 
of greater value in aiding children to 
solve arithmetic problems. 
































Professor Strayer Tells Kappa 
Phi Kappa Members. About 
Education’s New 
Responsibilities 


(N. Y.) Post- 


From the Syracuse 


Standard: 


“In the economic struggle which ‘is 
going on to-day we have possibly been 
sowing the seeds of the next great con- 
flict which may destroy civilization.” 

That is. but one of. the aspects of a 
complex modern world as seen by Dr. 
George D. Strayer of Teachers College, 
Columbia University—a world concern- 
ing which the teachers of to-day have the 
responsibility of informing their pupils. 

The famous educator discussed that 
responsibility—and that. opportunity for 
leadership—in his address on the pro- 
gram of the sixth general assembly of 
Kappa Phi Kappa, national professional 
and: honorary educational. fraternity. 

The delegates from forty chapters, 
scattered throughout the country, ad- 
journed from their meeting place at the 
Onondaga to Lincoln Hall, to share the 
address: with the teachers of the city. 
Two thousand persons—most of them 
from the public. school and Syracuse Uni- 
versity faculties—filled the hall for the 
address, broadcast over WSYR. 

Larger than ever before, Dr. Strayer 
called the opportunities for leadership in 
the educational profession. He saw them 
reflected in the suddenly broadened scope 
which education has experienced within 
two or three. decades. 

“My own teachers were satisfied that 
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“Teachers College, as an institution, holds no position, advocates 
no theory of education. It selects its faculty and, as every such in- 
stitution must, permits each member untrammeled to present 
whatever his reflections and his researches lead him to believe.” 
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human experience could be catalogued as 
so much of reading, writing and arith- 
metic, so much of geography and history, 
so much of chemistry and. physics,” he 
said. 

“Schools weren’t much concerned 
about the development of a unity of ex- 
perience. They were places of secondary 
education. The primary, fundamental 
education was to be had by the boy. or 
girl in the home, in the community, on 
the farm, in the shop. 

“The traditional education centered 
around subjects and not around ‘experi- 
ences. It was as if it had been developed 
in a vacuum, and not in relation to the 
society in which the boy and girl lived, 
a world in which societies are dependent 
on each other. 

“But in the world-in which you and 
I live, the profession in which we work, 
the times have changed. Wherever we 
go to-day there is a stress. Things seem 
out of joint. Men are striving to see 
their way through. 

“One thing stands out clearly. 
of us can live alone. There is no such 
thing as isolation—however splendid. 
We are mutually dependent.” 

Of the new requirements for educa- 
tional leadership, he pointed to the need 
of an increased and broader ‘training— 
two or three. years of study beyond a 
bachelor’s degree—a doctorate of philos- 
ophy, say, or at least a master’s degree. 

Above all, he urged. the importance of 
an intense devotion to the profession. 

“A man must be willing literally to 
give himself,” he said. “The opportunity 
for leadership is here to-day—for any 
man who is willing to pay the price.” 


None 
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‘Camping An Educative Experi- 


ence, Professor Fretwell 
| Declares" 


Beliefs of the Teachers College special- 


jst in extra-curricular actiyities are re- 
ported by the Morristown (N. J.) Ban- 


ner: 


* Camping is the original ‘way of liv- 
ing. Far enough back, all of our an- 
cestors were campers. Biologically, we 
came from the open country. . There is 
not much relation between a Garden of 
Eden and a city flat. 

There is an age-old drive.to get back 
to the country. Thé country boy longs 
for the city; comes, arrives financially, 
and then gets a home in the. country for 
at least a part of the year. Week-ends 
and holidays, everybody tries to get. out 
of town, even if few of them get any- 
where. 

Country boys and girls want to go to 
camp.. Here it is the desire to get rid of 
isolation, to be with others—many others 
—of one’s own kind. Going to the swim- 
ming-hole down in “Sugar Crick” or, at 
night, cutting a bee-tree in Tucker’s 
Woods, is; for the country boy, a part of 
this camp-group idea. All of us would 
like to camp at Jackson’s: Mill. Young- 
sters like to be where there’s something 
doing. “Let’s go camping” has universal 
appeal. 

In those activities in which people 
eagerly participate there is often a real 
chance. for an educative experience. 
How is it with camping? 

As I pointed out in the survey of 
Philadelphia high’ schools, right living 
must result in such a high level of vi- 
tality. as to enable the individual to 
keep well; to be mentally, emotionally, 
and physically efficient in one’s work, to 
have the power, speed and endurance, 
and the nerve-control to work consist- 
ently on a high level of accuracy and 
efficiency; to have the vitality to see 
problems clearly, to see them whole; and 
to have a reserve of nerve-power when 
facing camplex problems and in moments 
of sudden emergencies. This high level 


of vitality. must exist if the boy or girl, 

or the adult in later life, is to do efficient 
work in. society: To. become vitally- fit, 
the individual must learn to direct him- 
self. The environment of the camp, the 

way of living after the manner of the 
trail and the camp, furnishes a favorite’ 
opportunity to become, as well as to re- 

main, vitally fit. 

At times every normal individual de-. 
sires isolation. The “retreat” is sound 
psychologically. However, man is a 
social being; he likes to be with his 
fellows. . He is.born an individualist. He 
wants to have his own way; he wants 
what he wants when he wants it. He- 
has to learn to have a decent respect for 
the opinions of his fellows and a. re-. 
gard for the rights of others. Camping 
is really an experiment in group-living. 
The growing boy or girl has to undergo 
the weaning process, to learn how to 
stand on his or her own feet, to like 
everybody, but none too much. Guid- 
ance is necessary here. First of all, the 
home is most effective. After home and 
school, the camp can help in this develop- 
ment of a self-guiding personality. The 
living with others of one’s own age and 
sex in a_tent-group and in the larger 
camp-groups, where one is compara- 
tively free, and yet guided, can make for 
a really integrated personality. There 
can be under such conditions a real 
chance for one to be one’s self, and at 
the same time, a codperating member of 
increasingly larger and larger groups. 

The three R’s are “fundamental proc- 
esses” for any degree of education, but 
they do not include all the fundamental 
processes. In the age-old struggle for 
survival, man must have food, : clothing, 
and.shelter. -These three, likewise, are 
fundamental. Since biologically man 
came from the open country, there seems 
to be, as a result of this heritage, a neces- 
sity for the individual to get back to 
nature—‘“to- hold communion with her 
visible- forms.” There seems to be .an 
inner satisfaction in. being in close con- 
tact with the soil, in learning how to 
care for one’s self in and on the water. 
There is a kind of self-balancing process 
in seeing, knowing, and feeling, first-hand, 
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how life goes on. There are vital, funda- 
mental, age-old hungers that are not 
satisfied in a steam-heated flat or in a 
flunkied Palais Royale. There is some- 
thing fundamental in gathering wood, 
building a fire, tending it so that it is a 
servant instead of a destroyer. 

There is something very real in cook- 
ing for one’s self, in making one’s own 
shelter for the. night. There is deep 
satisfaction in knowing, having an under- 
standing feeling for individual trees. 
One can live and still be dead to the fact 
that “day unto day uttereth speech and 
night unto night. showeth knowledge,” 
for never yet, to one gazing upward 
through electric signs, have “the heavens 
declared. the glory of God.” 

The camp that is a boarding-house ‘in 
the. woods realizes none of the “funda- 
mentals” set forth here. The real camp 
can in some measure help the boy or girl 
and, likewise, the adult, to know, to feel, 
and to understand some “fundamentals” 
beyond the three R’s. 

Perhaps on a mid-Western farm or 
on a waterfront city street there are 
numerous challenging interests for boy 
life, but to many, many city and country 
children, there is such‘a closely scheduled 
round of insistent duties or engagements 
that there is little chance for individual 
choice. Somehow, a reasonable degree 
of freedom, of -free time, seems neces- 
sary in discovering and developing in- 
dividual interests. . Some schools and 
some homes have made much progress 
here. Both late and soon, as the poet- 
philosopher has it, the world is too much 
with-us. - The camp that provides best 
for some really educative experience has 
some free time for. the individual— 
counselor or camper. With the. time 
available, in the presence of elemental 
forces of nature, there can be a favorable 
opportunity for the boy or. girl to find 
and to follow new interests. There are 
new possibilities for discovering these in- 
terests in one’s self and in one’s environ- 
ment. . The individual who finds and de- 
velops worthwhile and varied interests 
may have found himself vocationally; 
certainly, he has laid the trail toward an 
intelligent use of leisure time. 
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Camping, real camping, can be an 
educative experience. Four phases of 
this possible experience have been em- 
phasized. A fifth is really included, for 
the character of the camper is affected in 
some degree by everything he sees, hears, 
feels, does. There is no character educa- 
tion in a vacuum. Character is developed 
only as one lives. Thus, character de- 
velopment is included in allthis attempt 
to think through some of the phases of 
camping as an educative experience. 


A Clout From Dr. Briggs 


The New York Sun comments on a 
point made by Professor Briggs: 


That valorous roundsman of - educa- 
tional forensics, Dr. Thomas -H. Briggs 
of Teachers College, has just broken an- 
other nightstick over the pate of peda- 
gogical research. It may not have done 
irreparable damage to that osseous for- 
mation, but. it has cheered and comforted 
the souls of those who, with Dr. Briggs, 
have lost patience with much salemn 
nonsense disguised in pretentious .and 
well-nigh useless statistical compilations. 

Research, so called, is the pedagogical 
passion of the day. It might be supposed 
that no imaginable factor had failed of 
proper evaluation. The trouble is that it 
has become impossible to see the forest 
for the trees.. In his address to the 
North Central Association of Secondary 
Schools Dr. Briggs mentions numerous 
partial examinations which have disclosed 
innumerable unrelated facts. 

It is not the cost of these: inquiries 
with which Dr. Briggs finds fault. For- 
mal education in. the United States is big 
business; it is justified in large expendi- 
tures for promotional study. But frit- 
tering away money to find out how 
boards of education hire teachers, wast- 
ing time on mere mechanical details, do 
not win. advantage for the cause of 
education. If there is to be research Dr. 
Briggs believes it ought to be done by 
highly trained specialists.. He - would 
draft for this service the best obtainable 
scientists, in all pertinent fields; who 
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would be employed to devote their whole, 
undivided time. to the work, commis- 
sioned to conduct experiments and to 
make critical study of all findings, to 
formulate programs and draw up cur- 
riculums. 

The remedy Dr. Briggs proposes is 
subject to discussion; with his diagnosis 
there are many other doctors who will 
agree. At all events, it confirms a grow- 
ing impression that research is not the 
panacea for all ills its devotees suppose 
it to be. 


os 


Summer Demonstration School 
Offers Complete Observation 
Unit 
_ The New York Sun school page pre- 
sents an account of the Demonstration 
School for teachers and administrators 


which is to be offered as part of-the 1931 
summer session: 


A. miniature modern school system, 
taking in all grades from the nursery to 
the high school, inclusive, will be organ- 
ized at- Teachers College this summer 
as a demonstration school for teachers 
’ and administrators. 

In past summer sessions: a number 
of independent demonstration schools 
and classes have been developed at. the 
college for the purpose of demonstrat- 
ing to students of education the relation 
of theory and practice in many of the 
more advanced fields of public education. 
This year, for the first time, the students 
will find a unified demonstration school 
which will attempt to integrate the work 
of previous years and to present as. typi- 
cal a school situation as possible. 

All the demonstration work, with the 
exception of the nursery school, will be 
conducted in the Lincoln School building, 
425 West 123rd Street. The facilities 
of this building include: classrooms for 
kindergarten, elementary, junior and 
senior high school grades,. laboratories, 
library, gymnasiums, playgrounds, swim- 
ming pool, household arts laboratories, 
industrial arts workshops, fine arts and 
music studios, assembly room, medical 


suite, administration offices, supply room 
and other facilities. . 

According to the tentative calendar for 
the summer school, Friday, May 15, will 
be the final day for the filing of applica- 
tion for the admission of children to the 
summer nursery school. On Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday, July 1, 2 and 3, 
university students will be registered in 
the summer session. On Monday, July 
6, the registration and examination of 
elementary and high school pupils for the 
summer demonstration school will take 
place, and regular classes will begin for 
students on July 7. On Thursday, July 
9, the demonstration school classes will 
be opened to university students for ob- 
servation. Thursday, August 13, will be 


the final observation day, and the school | 


will close on Friday, August 14. 

The work of the several fields of edu- 
cation being demonstrated will be in- 
tegrated into a modern school under the 
direction of Professor Rollo G. Reynolds, 
principal of the Horace Mann School. 
A staff. of experienced teachers will 


demonstrate in the following fields: Nur- __ 


sery school (which will be conducted at 
Speyer Hall, 514 West 126th Street), 
kindergarten, six grades of elementary 


school, junior high school; and the first 


year of senior high school. 

The subjects in which the demonstra- 
tions will be offered include English, 
French, Latin; geography, history, mathe- 
matics, natural sciences, occupations,,. fine 
arts, household arts, industrial arts; and 
health education. In addition there will 
be: special demonstration - classes in 
stenography, typewriting, and business 
training (tenth and eleventh grades) ; an 
elementary class of mentally exceptional 
(dull) children; an elementary class in 
sight saving; a primary reading clinic, 
and music classes covering the range 
from the nursery school through the sec- 
ondary school. 

The demonstration school will have 
the assistance of specialists in the various 
fields of education. Upon entrance, the 
children will receive tests from psycholo- 
gists for the purpose of classification. 
Each child .will -have regular health 
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supervision, including classroom inspec- 
tion, health examination, physical educa- 
tion, and health instruction. 

The classroom work in such subjects 
as music, industrial arts, household arts, 
and fine arts will be taught by members 
of the school staff, with the codperation 
and supervision of professors of educa- 
tion at Columbia University. As far as 
possible, auxiliary agencies which are 
found in the modern school system will 
be included in the summer demonstration 
school. 

University students who desire to ob- 
serve the work of the school will be 
permitted to do so in several ways. A 
large number of. university courses in 
education will be offered, in which ob- 
servation forms an essential and required 
part of the course. In some cases, the 
demonstration lesson will be given by the 
course instructor and in others by the 
classroom or special teacher. Another 
approach to the demonstration school 
will be by independent visitation, without 
credit. 

The nursery school, which is to be 
conducted by the Child Development In- 
stitute of Teachers College, will serve 
as a laboratory for research in child de- 
velopment, for the demonstration of the 
guidance of young children, and for the 
general and -specialized training of stu- 
dents. in child development, parent educa- 
tion and. related fields. Thirty-eight 
children, ranging in age from eighteen 
months to four years, will attend five 
days a week, from 8:30 to 3 o'clock. 
The daily program will. include health 
inspection, outdoor play, midmorning, 
noon, and afternoon lunch, morning rest 
and afternoon nap. 

The elementary school, consisting of a 
kindergarten and the first six grades, will 
be made up of classes of about twenty- 
five children each. The teachers of these 
grades will conduct typical classroom 
work of a modern character. The sec- 
ondary school grades in which classes will 
be conducted will be the seventh, eighth, 
and ninth grades, comprising the three 
years of junior high school and the tenth 
grade, or first year of senior high 


school. 
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Dr. Barnes Approves Professor 
Snedden’s Attack on “Bunk 
and: Snobbery” 


From Dr. Harry .Elmer Barnes’ 
column on the editorial page of the New 


York World-Telegram: 


All progressive pedagogues will heartily 
cheer the trenchant remarks of Pro- 
fessor David Snedden, of Teachers Col- 
lege, before the High School Teachers’ 
Association of New York. He came out 
foursquare for the abolition of the 
classics from the curriculum of the high 
school. 

He would include, along with the 
Greek and Latin classics, the esoteric 
and antique English classics such as Mil- 
ton’s Paradise Lost. In their place he 
would substitute subjects and literature 
drawn from, or bearing upon, modern 
life and its problems. The New York 
Times .Current History Magazine is 
more valuable and relevant for educa- 
tion in. 1930 than Homer, Cicero, and 
Milton, 

It was high time that somebody came 
out decisively against the bunk and snob- 
bery which are the sole supports of the 
old-time classical education. It is im- 
possible to estimate the loss of time and 
training which has resulted from endless 
drilling of children in the mysteries of the 
hortatory subjunctive and the future 
periphrastic. 

The dreary wastes of syntax have not 
only failed to provide any training for 
life, but have taken all the zest out of 
education. Much of the lifelessness and 
perfunctory attitude in our schools to-day 
must be attributed to this senseless effort 
to. force upon children material which 
had no relation to their life experiences 
and was mainly beyond their intellectual 
comprehension. 

Such waste and indirection were bad 
enough in the old days when there was 
nothing better to give students, when 
only a few sons. of gentlemen. went to 
school and when the times were less 
dynamic. and critical. In an age when 
we are in the midst of the race between 
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education: and catastrophe there is cer- 
tainly no place for irrelevant pedantry. 
Parsing Caesar's. Gallic Wars will afford 
no clew to the solution of the problem of 
the machine age. 

To-day education must be vital or 
civilization. will collapse. Fortunately 
we have the social studies at hand to con- 
tribute to this modernizing and vitalizing 
of the curriculum. It is no exaggeration 
to hold that Professor Rugg’s three re- 
cently published volumes possess more 
of relevant significance for the future 
citizen of the twentieth century than the 
whole four years of instruction in the 
old-time academy or classical high school. 

We do not, of course, imply any de- 
preciation of the value of understanding 


. the essentials of the older pagan civiliza- 


tions. Their emphasis on the nature of 
the good life here and-now and their. de- 
votion to aesthetics are matters which we 
need to appreciate in. our days of obsessed 
dollar-chasing and vulgar amusements. 
But an appreciation of pagan life is some- 
thing far remote from classical syntax 
and could scarcely be taught by the aver- 
age instructor in Greek and Latin in our 
schools. Imagine. such a person ‘as a 
guest at one of the parties thrown by 
Anthony and Cleopatra on a _limpid 
Egyptian night! 


Editorial Comment on Professor 
Newlon’s Presentation of 
the Modern View 


From the New York Telegram: 


An astonishing contrast. in views re- 
garding the education of children . was 
expressed last week: . .. 

The modern view. was expressed by 
Dr. Jesse. H. Newlon, director of Lin- 
coln. School for children, a branch. of 
Teachers. College, Columbia University. 

Speaking with a courage strikingly ex- 
emplified in recent years by his superior, 
President Butler, of Columbia, Dr.. New- 
lon called attention to the critical prob- 
lems that the modern era has brought to 
America and said: 

“In this country are extremes of dire 
poverty and incomparable wealth... . 


Such problems will never be solved if 


there is no discussion in the schools... . . 
Our danger is not from a few agitators 
but in the complacency of the great 
mass of the people in the face of eco- 
nomic maladjustment. Political liberty 
is a mockery to the man without a job. 
The great task of education is to bring 
up a generation which can’t be ruled by 
religious, racial, or political demagogues, 
and which can’t be led around by the 
nose by those who manipulate ancient 
stereotypes.” 

The present transitional crisis cries for 
a universalization of Dr. Newlon’s 
theory. The business depression, on the 
background of what is occurring in Com- 
munist Russia, is exposing to all who 
will see, the radical transformation that 
has occurred in world economic method 
and social organization. It. is showing 
the growing helplessness of the individ- 
ual and the intricate interdependency of 
peoples and nations. 

Yet public leaders teach outworn ideas 
which are completely at odds with the 
fabulous contemporary developments in 
science and learning. This is impound- 
ing misery and trouble. 

If the human body és becoming eman- 
cipated, the human social consciousness 
cannot safely remain stationary. 


_ 


Professor Rugg Assails Chauvin- 
istic Textbooks at Progressive 
Education Conference 


Professors Rugg, Kilpatrick, and Wat- 
son were speakers at what many declared 
was the most significant and successful 
conference of the Progressive Education 
Association, held at Detroit, February 
26, 27, and 28. Wayne Weishaar, special 
correspondent of the New York Herald 
Tribune, wrote for his paper the follow- 
ing account of one meeting featured by 
Dr. -Rugg’s address: 


Formation of an Educational League 
of Nations to save the world from a 
breakdown induced by its mad competi- 
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tions was proposed before the: Progres- 
sive Education Association by Professor 
Harold Rugg, of Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

“We. are witnessing .a race between 
education and world catastrophe,” he as- 
serted, suggesting that the path to social 
reconstruction. was educational . recon- 
struction. As the nucleus for the super- 
organization which would. seek to weed 
out blind rivalries from the teaching of 
the young, Professor Rugg suggested a 
union of the Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation of this country and the new Edu- 
cation Fellowship of Europe. “It is 
through these two. agencies,” he said, 
“that I personally believe we shall most 
effectively codrdinate the dynamic of the 
power of individual teachers to remake 
the world.” 

Asserting that nationalism as displayed 
in armament rivalries, commercial hos- 
tilities and national prides, tariff barriers 
and the launching by the Russian Soviet 
government “of a vast new competition 
to beat America, England, Germany and 
France,” are evidences of this world- 
wide competition, Professor Rugg pic- 
tured the new problem as one which 
showed -clearly the “inadequacy of con- 
temporary school systems for dealing in- 
telligently with the current international 
impasse. 

“School textbooks, for example,” he 
said, “are essentially. nationalistic and 
chauvinistic. The military glories and 
the economic and intellectual achieve- 
ments of national. heroes. are exploited 
while youth is left in ignorance of the 
contributions. to world progress of the 
creative minds of other nations.. On the 
side of mere information giving, for ex- 
ample, there is a vast dearth of sound 
knowledge. _ Geographies, histories, and 
other social science material present in 
academic and encyclopedic paragraphs 
thousands of map locations, the names of 
cities and states, the. boundaries laid 
down by premiers. and foreign offices, 
catalogues and resources, products, raw 
materials, manufactured goods,. and the 
useless minutiae of temperature, rain- 
fall, topography and whatnot. Children 
pass through the grades of the element- 
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ary and junior high school to-day (in all 
but a few progressive schools) with 
almost no historical knowledge of the 
tremendous industrialization. of . the 
earth.” 

Continuing, Professor Rugg assailed 
the rank and file of teachers .as display- 
ing utter lack of knowledge and interest 
in modern nations, of “the impact of the 
West upon the East and of the funda- 
mental forces which have produced our 
current international impasse.” He pic- 
tured the schools as the chief contestants 
in the battle between humanitarian inter- 
national coéperation and selfish national- 
ism. 

“Does not the current situation de- 
mand of us herculean efforts to avert a 


world catastrophe?” he demanded. “On 
every educational frontier we must 
launch. our constructive attack. Espe- 


cially through the new curriculum of 
dramatic episode and critical tolerance 
shall we teach American youth the truth 
about our world order. Let us organize 
our dynamic activities, build our libraries, 
install motion picture facilities, employ 
lecturers—use every means. at our com- 
mand to set forth an adequate descrip- 
tion of the nations of the world. Let 
us show our young people the truth about 
the Europeanization of the earth. Let 
us dramatically portray the characteris- 
tics of our industrial society. Let us 
analyze clearly its impact upon the slowly 
developing agricultural civilizations. 
Concretely, let us teach our youth that 
the masses of the people everywhere are 
against war; that the people the entire 
world around desire international. codp- 
eration.” 

Professor Rugg suggested that the Pro- 
gressive Educational Association and the 
New Education Fellowship are. the two 
groups not so “bound by the traditional 
fears and stereotypes of the mass educa- 
tion associations’. to fear coéperative ac- 
tion. “In these two liberated forums,” 
he said, “we have the nucleus of a power- 
ful educational league of nations.” He 
concluded with the proposal that these 
two liberal groups should join forces: in 
creating a world educational organi- 
zation. 
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Horace Mann Subjects: Intelli- 
gence. Tests to Severe Testing 


The Editor of the Education Page of 
the Sunday New York Times introduces 
Dr. Reynolds’ views on intelligence tests 
in the following editorial note: 


Intelligence tests, those oracles that 
have for years separated the scholastic 
sheep from. the goats, are being assayed 
anew. -With the growing concern over 
educating “the whole child,” the wise use 
of them becomes a major problem. The 
principal of Horace Mann School, at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
which has been a leader in experiment- 
ing with these tests, has written on this 


problem. 


This is what Dr. Reynolds wrote for 
the Times: 


A school is an organization. It pro- 
ceeds by stages from the kindergarten 
through the high school. Children must 
pass through these stages in the process 
of education. This orderly succession of 
stages, years, grades, classes has pre- 
sented an inflexibility which has bothered 
school administrators and educators a 
good deal. How to have a child develop 
fully and rapidly as his capacities will 
allow while remaining at the same time 
a member of a group in a more or less 
rigid organization presents a problem. 

Various devices have been put forth to 
try to solve this problem: The. Dalton 
Plan, the Winnetka Plan, semiannual 
promotion, opportunity classes, homoge- 
neous grouping, remedial groups-—these 
are some of the numerous experiments by 
which the school has tried to adapt it- 
self to individuals while still teaching 
children in groups. under an organiza- 
tion. 

In the schools of the previous genera- 
tion, -when education consisted very 
largely. of memorizing, large groups of 
children could be handled efficiently. 

Shifting the emphasis from memorizing 
to thinking and doing, and to a clearer 
understanding of the theory of individual 


differences as applied to the education of 
children, has made a difference in method. 
It has inspired various attempts to break 
the lock-step which once prevailed. 

The invention and development of in- 
telligence tests made it possible, in the 
belief of their advocates, to group chil- 
dren more or less adequately according 
to their ability to perform the abstract 
mental accomplishments which most 
schools set as their goals—in reading, 
writing, arithmetic, and so on. 

There followed a period of great activ- 
ity in intelligence testing. In a very large 
number of school systems, group intelli- 
gence tests were given to thousands of 
children; grouping and school life were 
determined almost solely on the basis of 
this measure. This was the heyday of 
the “genius”—the time of the “slow,” 
the “normal,” and the “advanced” classes. 
The “dumbbell” group came into exist- 
ence, Educators soon became aware of 
the fact that this new panacea for educa- 
tional ills, this new formula for solving 
educational: problems, had certain by- 
products. which were evil. The termin- 
ology was modified.. Innocuous names 
were given. to the groups. In place of 
calling the groups “slow,” “normal,” and 
“advanced,” the children were classified 
into A, B, and C groups, or X, Y, and 
Z groups, and the “dumbbell group” be- 
came “an opportunity class.” 

The mental testing movement had its 
opponents. It tended in places to put 
most of the attention on children with a 
high degree of ability in abstract mental 
accomplishment. Dr. William Bagley 
of Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, vigorously opposed the domination 
of the school’s curriculum and organiza- 
tion by the intelligence testing movement; 
he objected strenuously to the determin- 
istic philosophy of education which began 
definitely to grow out of this movement. 

Within the last decade educators have 
begun to look upon the education of chil- 
dren from a different angle. They began 
to-realize that the child is not a mere 
abstract brain. They began to talk about 
educating the “whole child.” They be- 
gan to learn that in addition to a brain a 
child has a body—that he has emotions, 
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that he has aesthetic abilities and a social 
sense. They began to. discover that a 
child has.a home, a community environ- 


‘ment which is sharing in his education. 


It seemed as though all these things, 
as well as his abstract verbal ability, 
ought to be considered: in determining 
his grouping and his school life. “Per- 
haps,” some of them thought, “there is 
more than one kind of intelligence, the 
kind measured by the intelligence tests.” 
The psychologists began to discuss “social 
intelligence,” “aesthetic intelligence,” etc. 
Research workers and experimenters be- 
gan to discover that there is often little 
correlation between. “social intelligence” 
and . “abstract intelligence”; that high 
“aesthetic intelligence” does not neces- 
sarily go along with high “abstract in- 
telligence” as measured by the tests. 

In short,.some educators began to see 
the folly, if mot the crime, of completely 
determining a child’s educational life on 
the. basis of a measurement which, it be- 
gan to appear, described, and not too 
accurately, only a partial segment of the 
“whole child”; which measured only one 
of the many factors that would contrib- 
ute to his successful adjustment to life 
and that should contribute to his success- 
ful school adjustment. 

Certain investigators then began to 
question just what this intelligence test 
really measured. . The idea that it meas- 
ured “general intelligence” began to be 
doubted—especially since no two authori- 
ties could be found who. seemed to. agree 
on a definition of “general: intelligence.” 
The idea that a homogeneous group 
could be secured by means of the intelli- 
gence test was challenged. 

Dr. J. Ralph McGaughy of ‘Teachers 
College, Columbia University, in an ex- 
periment with four thousand children in 
a public school system, proved that even 
the abstract mental abilities in children 
are highly specific; that even in groups 
made “homogeneous” theoretically by the 
test there is found extreme variation. A 
child classified in the “advanced” group 
might be and often was excelled in 
arithmetic accomplishment: by a child 
classified by the same test in a “slow” 
group. In fact, so often did these specific 


variations occur in this experiment that 

Dr. McGaughy denies homogeneity even 
in these narrow abstract mental proc- 
esses. He maintains that a child’s abili- 
ties are specific rather than general. 

Following a 12,000-mile professional 
trip in 1928, during which Dr. Mc- 
Gaughy visited elementary schools in 
many of the large cities of America,. he 
warned us against too great confidence 
in the use of the intelligence test. In an 
article published in the Teachers College 
Record of April 1928, he says: 

“We should not forget. that the I.Q. 
(intelligence quotient)—is an average— 
that a pupil’s accomplishments in several 
separate performances are averaged to- 
gether and a single score is given him. . 
Nor should we forget that the intelli- | 
gence tests we are using are undoubtedly 
lopsided—that they test particularly, and 
almost exclusively, an abstract. intelli- 
gence which is: able to react to spoken 
and written words.” 

It seems, therefore, that. the intelli- 
gence tests as now developed are not suf- 
ficient in themselves to act as a measure 
by means of which children in school can 
be best grouped; indeed, there are few 
reputable psychologists who would claim 
this. On the other hand, since the tests 
do present an easy formula by which this 
dificult problem of grouping can be met 
(not solved), too many school. systems 
are either using them entirely to deter- 
mine the school life: of children or are 
giving them undue weight .in arriving at 
education decisions concerning children in 
school. 

Averages at best are dangerous indices 
upon which to make decisions concern- 
ing such variables as children’s abilities, 
especially when the averages are based on 
only a few of the abilities in-a child 
which the modern school considers sig- 
nificant. 

Modern school men in actual contact 
with children recognize a something 
which has been. called. “intelligence.” 
It may be. that this intelligence is the 
total of a large number of specific: abili- 
ties not bound together by a common 
factor, as Thorndike maintains, or it 
may be that it is made up, according to 
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Spearman, the eminent English psychol- 
ogist, of a factor representing general 
ability or mental energy common to all 
performance in a single individual, plus 
specific factors, for example, musical 
capacity or mathematical capacity; which 
may vary markedly in amount in the 
same individual. 

Whether intelligence tests as. consti- 
tuted measure intelligence very accu- 
rately in accordance with either of these 
definitions is at least to be questioned. 
That the intelligence tests do measure 
some of the things which make for 
success in school life is fairly certain. 
They should be interpreted as giving 
that measure. It is just as certain that 
there are also many, many factors mak- 
ing for success in the modern school 
which the present intelligence tests do 
not measure. It would be folly not to 
get from the use of the tests such in- 
formation as they give. It is folly not 
to recognize, though, that the measure 
which they do give is altogether too in- 
adequate. to determine to any great 
extent the school life which a child shall 
have. 

I have indicated that modern thought 
in psychology recognizes many kinds of 
intelligence. As these different intelli- 
gences are defined and their character- 
istics discovered, it may be possible to 
devise tests capable. of measuring more 
accurately and comprehensively. . those 
characteristics which make for success 
in. school and life. 

Of course, until that golden day ar- 
rives, we who actually. do determine 
what shall happen to children in school, 
must use the best measures and judg- 
ments which are available. 


Dr. Reynolds’ second article for the 
New York Times: 


How can we have a child develop 
as fully and rapidly as his capacities 
will allow and still remain a. member 
of a group, in the more or less rigid 
organization known as a school, which 
has as its goal the development of the 
whole . child ? 

The solution of. our problem will de- 
pend upon three things: the wisdom of 


the curriculum builders; the skill of the 
teachers; and the flexibility and adapta- 
bility. of the school. organization. 

We shall be concerned here only with 
the last factor. Assuming that we do 
have a sound curriculum and skilled 
teachers, how should children be formed 
into groups so that all our goals for 
them can be reached to the highest 
degree? 

Subnormal children (and I shall leave 
to the psychologists to determine where 
subnormality begins) should be handled 
in groups by themselves. Special curric- 
ula, special methods, special teachers, 
and special schools should be theirs. It 
is with the remaining body of normal 
boys. and girls with all their varying 
abilities that we are concerned. 

I believe that the grouping of this 
normal body of children, on any basis 
which connotes variation of ability as 
a general abstract quality, is unsound 
and unwise and unjust. The variety 
of qualities which make for success in 
school and in life is so wide that as yet 
tests have not been developed sufficient 
to measure them. Surely the intelligence 
test does not suffice alone. The achieve- 
ment tests.measure but a part; school 
marks are at best unreliable. Until 
more tests are devised to measure more 
things, and those more accurately, we 
shall have, it seems to me, to depend 
to a considerable degree on human 
judgments. 

The. best single judgment, on the 
whole, which. we have available at the 
present time is that of the teacher who 
has lived in close contact with the child 
for a school year. I will admit that 
the soundness of this judgment will vary 
with individual teachers. It is, however, 
formed after countless observations of 
the child’s performance in all the ac- 
tivities which make for success or fail- 
ure in his school life. It is fortified 
by some knowledge of his physical con- 
dition, his home environment, his emo- 
tional stability, his social adaptability, 
his aesthetic aptitudes, and other factors 
which enter significantly into his success 
or failure and for which we have as 
yet few reliable measures, : 
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This teacher’s judgment will be con- 


‘sidered “subjective,” but that need not 


alarm us. If we could analyze it in de- 
tail we would find the subjective total 
judgment to be based on countless: objec- 
tive observations, concrete and definite 
over a period of nearly two hundred 
hours during the school year. 

Add to this judgment the judgment of 
a wise. administration which sees the 


whole past educational life of. the child 


and which secures from records, care- 
fully kept, evidence which should. be 
valuable; add to this the more objective 
evidence of the psychologist’s office in the 
form of intelligence test and achievement 
test ratings; put them all together in a 
proper proportion and you. have, it seems 
to me, the best available data upon which 
to group children. 

At the Horace Mann. Elementary 
School of Teachers College the factors 
which enter into the grouping of children 
are weighted as follows: intelligence 
quotient 1, achievement rating 1, and 
teacher’s judgment 3. On the basis of 
these three measures all the children in 
each grade are ranked from the lowest 
to the highest. 

They. are. then: divided into three 
groups or sections. The lowest eighteen 
or twenty are put into a group desig- 
nated as the “small” group, and the de- 
sirability of “smallness” is emphasized to 
child,. teacher, and parent. In these 
“small” groups the number of children 
is kept low, since it is possible to work 
effectively only with a few children in the 
intensive diagnostic and remedial method 
which prevails in the “small” group. 

A careful study is made of each indi- 
vidual in this “small” group. The first 
discovery made is that these children are 
not “slow” nor mentally deficient—far 
from it. They are, it is true, behind 
their classmates in accomplishing some 
of the things which the school expects 
them to accomplish. But in most cases 
the reason for this backwardness is 
not a lack of whatever it is that the 
intelligence tests measure. In one of 
these groups, for example, the intelli- 
gence ‘quotients range from 100 to. 127 
with a median of 119. We must seek 


some other cause for the inability of these 
children to progress. with the rest of their 
grade. 

And we find it, or think we do, -in fac- 
tors which cannot be measured by the in- 
telligence test, and in some factors which 
cannot be measured by any tests now in 
existence. 

Here is a boy who has plenty of I.Q., 
but was the victim last year. of an acci- 
dent which nearly cost his life. Here is 
a girl with an extreme case of home fixa- 
tion; she is afraid of school, and her 
high I.Q. and all the skill of a most skill- 
ful teacher have. not yet been able to 
overcome this fear. . Here is a boy suffer- 
ing from “servantitis”—plenty of ability 
but. no self-reliance; his home with its 
servants and governesses has robbed him 
of development in initiative and indepen- 
dent action. 

Here is a boy who has not learned to 
read well; he has.a keen mind, unusual 
qualities of leadership, and unusual inter- 
est in and knowledge of science, but he 
cannot read well. Here is a child emo- 
tionally unbalanced; another who for 
some reason cannot make social adjust- 
ments. And so we might go down the 
list with examples not of lack of ability 
but of maladjustment and . unhappiness. 

To brand such children as “slow” and 
to.compare them with so-called “normal” 
and “advanced” groups is tragic.. To be 
sure, they are not “normal” in the broad 
sense of the term, but in most cases that 
lack of normality is not caused by lack of 
intellectual ability. In some cases their 
position in the group is due to deviation 
from what is considered normal in school 
achievement. 

In my office one morning last year I 
listened to an illustrated lecture — on 
stamps given by a boy of 9 who was at 
least. two years behind his group in read- 
ing. The lecture was worthy of an 
adult. A careful study of the boy con- 
vinced us that he was far from “stupid.” 
He was different. He had-keen interests 
in all sorts of things. which the school 
does not include in its curriculum. His 
deviation from the “normal” in his in- 
terests was determining his low position 
—not his lack of ability. 
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This “small” group is then put into the 
hands of an expert teacher. It has the 
same status as any other group. The 
difficulties of the children are carefully 
diagnosed and every service agency. of the 
school is made available to the group and 
its. teacher. In so far as it seems wise, 
the children are led to discover and 
analyze their own difficulties and defects, 
always, however, with encouragement of 
a belief in the ultimate solution of their 
problems. The intelligence shown by 
most of these children in recognizing 
their lacks, the zeal with which they apply 
themselves to the correction of a defi- 
ciency and the success which has come to 
many of them are thrilling. 

The remaining children in any one 
grade are separated into two. as nearly 
equal groups, so far as ability to do 
school work goes, as possible. Thus in 
the grade there is no “slow” group; there 
is no “advanced” group. ‘To be sure, 
there is a “small” group, but set aside 
and treated separately not because the 
children in it are branded as inferior but 
because they have disabilities which can 
be overcome. To be sure, there are chil- 
dren in the grade more capable than 
other children in certain things; able to 
learn certain things more rapidly; able to 
learn more things. A skillful teacher, a 
curriculum rich in its offerings, individual 
attention and assigninents care admirably 
for the more able child. He need not 
acquire habits of laziness, nor need he 
develop attitudes of superiority. An-ex- 
pert teacher can keep even a genius busy 
and there will always be children in the 
group superior to him in many things. 

The evil by-products of the “slow,” 
“normal,” and “advanced”. method of 
grouping are many and powerful. Intel- 
lectual snobbery on the part of the chil- 
dren, and often of their parents; a most 
unhealthy spirit of rivalry and. somewhat 
odious comparison on the part of the 
teachers; an astonishing lack of wisdom 
on the part of some parents which evi- 
dences itself either in persistent efforts to 
get the child into the “advanced” group 
for the sake of family pride without any 
consideration of the welfare of the child, 
or, in the case ofa child placed in a 
“slow” group, by a well-meant but mis- 
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directed campaign of keeping constantly 
before the child his inferior position in 
school in order to “stimulate” to greater 
effort. This home situation. reaches its 
most destructive climax when an “ad- 
vanced” group “smart” brother is held 
up as an example before an unhappy, 
unfortunate, “slow” group sister. 

Any educational method or device is 
dangerous which deprives a child of 
those powerful factors in success. and 
happiness: self-confidence and _ self-re- 
spect. Any attempt to educate children by 
formula is foolish. 

Dr. Lewis M: Terman of Stanford 
University after an eight years’ study of 
one thousand gifted children in California 
arrives at the following conclusion in 
his. book, The Promise of Youth: “Spe- 
cial classes for the gifted do not alto- 
gether eliminate the problem, but they 
are the nearest thing we have to a solu- 
tion.” 

Dr. John Dewey defines a school as 
“life, not. a preparation for life.” Life 
does not consist of a segregation of 
geniuses. Geniuses have to live with and 
work with and come into contact with 
average folks and even those below aver- 
age. And even if one believes that edu- 
cation is a preparation for life, surely the 
same conditions of living hold true. In 
some fields the genius will make his con- 
tribution to civilization within the se- 
cluded walls of his hermitage, but many 
will make their contribution in close con- 
tact with the “run of folks.” The mod- 
ern school has as one of its aims coépera- 
tion, living with people, making one’s 
contribution, whatever it is, to the group. 
If “learning te do by doing” is a sound 
doctrine perhaps the best way to train 
leaders for a world with all kinds of 
people is to let them lead in a miniature 
school world of the same make-up. 

I have tried to set forth what seems 
to me to be a sensible method of teach- 
ing a child in an organization and at the 
same time providing for his full and 
rapid development; a method which 
cares for his individual growth and at 
the same time allows him to make his 
contribution to the group. These should 
be the two objectives for education in a 
democracy. 
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COLLEGE NOTES 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
OF TEACHERS COLLEGE 


At the meeting of the Board of 
Trustees of Teachers College held at the 
College on Thursday, April 16, 1931, the 
following action was taken: 

Mary M. Roberts, B.S., Editor of the 
American Journal of Nursing, was 
elected Alumni Trustee for the two-year 
term.ending March 1, 1933. 

The. Trustees authorized the follow- 
ing appointments, to be in effect. from 
July 1, 1931: 

With a seat in Faculty of Education: 

Thomas E. Benner, Ed.D., to be Visit- 
ing Professor of Education for the aca- 
demic year 1931-32. 

Edmund de S. Brunner, Ph.D., Di- 
rector. of the Town and County Survey 
Department of the Institute of Social 
and Religious Research; Chairman, Ru- 
ral Advisory Committee, Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America; 
Associate: in Rural Education and Lec- 
turer. in: the International Institute, 
Teachers College, to be Professor of 
Education. 

F. Ernest Johnson, D.D., Executive 
Secretary of the Department of Research 
and Education, Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America; Associate 
in Religious Education, Teachers College, 
to be Professor of Education. 


Changes in leaves of absence for 1931- 
32 were reported as follows: 

Professor Harold O. Rugg’s leave was 
changed from the Winter Session to the 
Spring Session; Professor Goodwin Wat- 
son’s six months’ leave was extended to 
include the entire academic year. 

A legacy of $500,000, received under 
the will of the late V. Everit Macy, was 
designated as endowment. 

Among the gifts reported were valuable 
collections presented by President Butler 
and Professor David. Eugene Smith from 
their private libraries. 





EDUCATIONAL 
ADMINISTRATION 


Professor Paul R: Mort attended the 
research conference held. March 27 by 
the State Department of Education at 
Albany, N. Y. 


Professor Mort addressed the South- 
east Division of the Texas State Teach- 
ers Association April 24. 

A study of the operation of the New 
York equalization law, by Professor 
Mort and Dr. Alfred W. Simpson, with 
the assistance of Mr. E. S. Lawler and 
Mr. Don L. Essex, is nearing completion. 
A preliminary statement of the findings 
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has been sent to individuals interested 
in school finance programs in those states 
in which school finance legislation is 
under consideration this year. 

Professor George D. Strayer attended 
the Sixth Section Conference of The 
' Associated School Board and ‘Trustees 
of the State of New York, held in Free- 
port, L. I., on Thursday, April 9, where 
he spoke at the afternoon session on 
“Equalization of County Tax,” and at 
the evening session on “Whither Educa- 
tion?” 





The March meeting of the Adminis- 
tration Club was held at the home of 
Professor and Mrs. Strayer on March 
14. Visiting Professor. John K. Norton, 
Mr. John F. Nelson, and Mr. Tracy F. 
Tyler gave interesting reports concerning 
the various activities that took place at 
the: recent meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence of the National Educa- 
tion Association in Detroit. 

The April meeting of the Administra- 
tion Club was held at the home of Pro- 
fessor and Mrs. Strayer-on April 11: 
Mrs. Requa Bell, Mr. Sim J. Smith, 
and Mr. Francis Buros, former students 
in Educational Administration and mem- 
bers of the club, presented short discus- 
sions on “Theory vs. Practice.” 





Visiting Professor Norton took part in 
the program of the Massachusetts School 
Superintendents at Bridgewater, Mass., 
April 22. 

Professor N. L. Engelhardt took part 
in the program of the Tennessee State 
Teachers’ Association held .in Nashville 
on Friday, April 3, and in the school ad- 
ministration conferences held. at the 


same time under the auspices of the 


George Peabody College for Teachers.: 


—— 


At the Ohio State conferences: held in 
Columbus April 10, Professor Engel- 
hardt addressed the section for school 
business officials on “What School Sur- 
veys Disclose as the Major Needs in 
School Business Administration,” and the 
section for city and village superin- 
tendents on “The Administrative Impli- 
cations of the Guidance Program.” 

Professors Strayer, Engelhardt, Mort, 
and Newlon of the department partici- 
pated in the educational research con- 
ference held at the State Education 
Building, Albany, N. Y., March 27. At 
this conference representatives of all the 
educational research agencies in the 
state were present; they discussed educa- 
tional advancement from the points of 
view of.the various phases of. research. 





On Monday, March 30, before a 
town meeting, Professors Strayer, En- 
gelhardt, Mort, and Norton made a final 
report on the findings. of the survey of 
the schools of Watertown,. Mass. 


The final report of the survey of the 


schools of Fort Worth, Tex., was pre- 


sented to the Board of Education and 
other groups in the community on Mon- 
day, Tuesday, and Wednesday, April 27, 
28, and 29. Professors Strayer, Engel- 
hardt, and Mort met with the various 
groups and discussed the findings. of the 
survey. The report will be available in 
printed form approximately August 1. 


Professor Engelhardt was one of the 
speakers at the sectional meeting of the 
Associated School Boards and Trustees 
of the State of New York, which was 
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held at Briarcliff Manor, N. Y., on 
March 26. His topic was “School 
Building Problems Confronting - Boards 
of . Education.” Other speakers’ were 
Dr. Paul R. Spencer, superintendent of 
schools at Peekskill, N. Y., who pre- 
sented the problems involved in equal 
pay for men and. women teachers, and 
Mr. Wilbur I. Gooch of this year’s sec- 
ond major course for superintendents of 
schools, who discussed the problems of 
state fire insurance. 

Planning School Building Programs by 
Professors N. L. Engelhardt and Fred 
Engelhardt has been listed among the 
Sixty Educational Books-of 1930; as re- 
ported. in the April number of the Jour- 
nal of the National Education Associa- 
tion, 





During the present semester, the field 
work for members of the first major 
course for superintendents of schools has 
included visits to school systems in West- 
chester County, and participation in the 
development of a. school building pro- 
gram for Westbury, -L. I. 

Sabbatical leave has been granted by 
the trustees to Dr. Carter Alexander for 
the fall semester of 1931-32. 


ADVISERS OF 
WOMEN 


Miss Hilda Threlkeld, for several 
years dean of Hamilton Junior College, 
Lexington, Ky., is to be dean of women 
at the University of Louisville. 

Miss Florence Nicholson, who has 
been assistant dean of women at Syra- 
cuse University, has been appointed to a 
similar post in Lawrence University, 


Appleton, Wis. 


Miss Annie Daughtry is to be assist- 
ant to the dean of women, and head of 
residence at Ohio Wesleyan University. 

During the month of April, Professor 
Sarah M. Sturtevant addressed the Con- 
ference of Secondary School Principals 
and Deans in Framingham, Mass., on 
“The Educational Significance of the 
Dean of Girls,” and the student body of 
Bradford Academy on “Values.” 

Professor Sturtevant also attended the 
conference of -Junior High School Co- 
operative Government Associations, 
which met in Ardmore, Pa., April 17, and 
spoke on “The Importance of Making 
Codperative Student Government Func- 
tion in the High School.” 


Miss Irene Eldred: (A.M. 1928) has 
been appointed Dean of Women at Win- 
throp College, Rock Hill, S. C., for the 
coming summer session. 

Professor Sturtevant and Professor 
Ruth Strang attended the biennial meet- 
ing of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women which convened in Bos- 
ton April 8 to 11. 


oe 


CURRICULUM 


Professor Herbert B. Bruner and Mr. 
Arthur V. Linden have been. surveying 
the curriculum _work of the public 
schools: in Fort Worth, Tex., as a part 
of a general survey of the school system 
of that city, which is being conducted by 
the. Division of Field Studies. of Teachers 
College. Mr.-Charles L. Kopp, super- 
intendent of schools, Allegany County, 
Md., who is taking graduate work in 
The Curriculum at Teachers College, 
assisted in the survey, 
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Professor Bruner presided at a joint 
meeting of the College and Public School 
Divisions of the Society of Curriculum 
. Specialists at Detroit on Saturday, Feb- 
ruary 21. He presented a. paper entitled 
“One Suggested Method of Writing a 
Course of Study Unit in the Social 
Studies,” which was criticized by Pro- 
fessor Ernest Horn of the University of 
Iowa. 


In accordance with the policy of main- 
taining type field situations for develop- 
ing’ curriculum. materials, Professor 
Bruner has continued his work. as. con- 
sultant to the boards of education in the 
following places: the state of South 
Dakota; the city of Houston, Tex.; 
’ Allegany and. Montgomery counties, 
Md.; and Pottstown, Pa. In ‘these situ- 
ations some most interesting and prom- 
ising materials for rural, village, county, 
city, and. state schools are being devel- 
oped. In Houston, where the work is in 
its sixth year, Superintendent Ober- 
holtzer and his teachers have developed 
270 curriculum bulletins; this year they 
are trying out. the effectiveness of the 
integrated program with 210 selected 
teachers. The materials utilized in. the 
integrated program have been prepared 
by Houston teachers, three of whom 
have been sent to Teachers College for 
either the Winter or the Spring Session 
so. that they may have access to the 
materials in the curriculum construction 
laboratory. The procedures employed in 
Houston are described in a bulletin en- 
titled Curriculum Revision and Develop- 
ment. 

In South Dakota the work has been 
under way for more than a year; four 
hundred teachers in the public schools 
and in institutions of higher learning 
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have already participated in the work. 
It was inaugurated by State Superin- 
tendent E. C. Giffen and is being car- 
ried forward by Mrs. ‘Hazel Ott, Cur- 
riculum Director for the state, who is a 
graduate of Teachers College. Two bul- 
letins—Preliminary. Reports on Ap- 
proaches to and Theories Regarding 
Curriculum Construction, General Aims 
and Guiding Principles of Education and 
The Place of Units in Course of Study 
Construction—have been published thus 
far. It is planned to have available by 
September ten.or twelve courses of study 
in various fields, one of which will deal 
with social studies for the elementary 
grades. .Professors W. S. Gray of 
Chicago, Otis L. Caldwell of. Teachers 
College, and E. W. Barnhart, Specialist 
in Commercial Education for the Fed- 
eral Vocation Board, Washington, D. C., 
have been codperating with Professor 
Bruner in this undertaking. 

Under the direction of Superintendent 
Charles L. Kopp and Assistant Superin- 
tendent Lillian C. Compton in Allegany 
County, Md., and Superintendent E. W. 
Broome in Montgomery County, Md., a 
complete set of excellent units in the 


social studies has been developed for the 


elementary grades. of rural and village 
schools. Mimeographed - bulletins - de- 
scribing the procedures have been pub- 
lished in each county. . 

The work. at Pottstown, Pa., under 
Superintendent Herman Fritz is in its 
first year; it has. thus far consisted’ 
mainly of lectures and discussions - re- 
garding curriculum problems. 


Professor Harold Rugg’s Culture 
and Education in America (Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, Inc.) is expected 
from the. press early in May. This 
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volume, which has been in preparation 
since 1925, presents an analysis of the 
characteristic concepts of American life, 
and a tentative theory and program of 
social reconstruction through educational 
reconstruction. 


Professor Rugg’s An Introduction to 
Problems of American Culture (Ginn 
and Company)—Volume V of his social 
science series—is now in press and will 
be. published in August 1931. . Volume 
VI, Changing Governments and Chang- 
ing Cultures, is nearing completion. 

Professor Rugg delivered addresses re- 
cently at New Britain, Conn.; at Phila- 
delphia; at Carbondale and East St. 
Louis, Ill.; and at Trenton, N. J. He 
was: one of the speakers before the 
annual educational conference at the 
University of Indiana, April 22 to 24, 
and before the annual educational con- 
ference at the State University of Ohio 
on April 10. 


EDUCATIONAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 


Professor Leta S. Hollingworth at- 
tended Schoolmen’s Week at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, where she ad- 
dressed the section on Special Classes. 
Her topic was “Personality Develop- 
ment in Special Class Children.” 


Professor Arthur I. Gates was a 
speaker at the final sessions of the 
annual. Massachusetts State Conference 
of Principals and Supervisors of Ele- 
mentary Schools held in Amherst, Mass. 
After the banquet of the society, on the 
evening of March 25; Professor Gates 
talked on “The Character and Purposes 
of Educational Diagnosis,” and at the 
final general session on March 26, he 


spoke on “A Critique of Certain Prac- 
tices in Progressive Schools.” 


ENGLISH 


Professor Franklin T. Baker spent 
April 10 to 14 at the Ohio Education 
Association at Columbus, Ohio. He 
talked before the Association on the sub- 
ject “Literature for the General 
Reader.” 

Professor Elizabeth C. Cook has com- 
pleted a series of talks on the modern 
novel and drama at the Bellevue Hospital 
School of Nursing, which is inaugurating 
a program of informal elective cultural 
courses for its students. Professor Cook 
will give a similar series in the autumn. 





HORACE MANN 
SCHOOL 


Miss. Mary Harden addressed the 
Biennial Convention of the American 
Association of University Women in 
Boston. Her topic was “Some Aspects 
of the Teaching of Internationalism in 
the Elementary School.” 





Mrs. Ina Craig Sartorius gave a talk 
recently before the teachers of the pri- 
mary grades of. the. Public School Sys- 
tem at Coatesville, Pa. 





HOUSEHOLD ARTS 


Professor Cora M. Winchell spent 
April ro and 11 at Hampton Institute, 
Va., where the Home Economics Club 
had invited her to address. the School of 
Home. Economics. 





Professor Winchell. spoke April 15 
before the Philadelphia Home Economics 
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Association: on “Taking Stock of the 
Home Economics Curriculum.” She at- 
‘tended the 


cuse, April 17 and 18, and served as 
chairman of the meeting held on Satur- 
day morning, April 18. ‘The topic for 
this meeting was “The Relation of the 
Future of Home Economics to the White 
House Conference.” 


During the month of June, Professor 
Winchell will coéperate with. Professor 
Bruner and others connected with the 
course in Education sj211C, The Cur- 
riculum. -A special laboratory section 
under Professor Winchell’s. direction 
will be provided: for students interested 
in the home-life content of the elemen- 
tary school program and for students 
concerned with problems of curriculum 
construction in home economics in ele- 
mentary schools. This section is an in- 
tegral part of the course, and whereas 
the laboratory work will be concerned 
with ‘the curriculum problems of home 
economics, the lectures and readings will 
grow out of the main course. The 
course extends from June 8 to July 3, 
daily, from 8.30 to 12 and 1 to 4, ex- 
cept on Saturdays. Students may enroll 
for two points of work or for the full 
four points of work. ‘Those enrolling for 
two points may work either during the 
entire four weeks on a half-day schedule 
or during the first or the last two weeks 
of the course on a full-time schedule. 
Professor. Winchell will be glad to work 
with students upon whatever curriculum 
problems they may select. 


Professor Laura I, Baldt, in collabora- j 


tion with Miss Helen D. Harkness, in- 
structor in Central High School, Pater- 
son, N. -J., has written a book entitled 
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New York State Home: 
Economics Association meeting in Syra- . 
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Clothing: Simplicity-Economy for the 
High School Girl, which was published 
in April by the J. B. Lippincott Company. 





Miss Barrie-of the Lady Willingdon 
Training College, Triplicane, Madras, 


India, spent several days at Teachers 


College in April, conferring with mem- 
bers of the staff regarding a new college 
for women which is being projected at 
Delhi, India, and in which emphasis will 
be placed upon training in applied science 
having reference to the bettering of liv- 
ing conditions, health, community wel- 
fare, homemaking, and related problems. 





Paymaster Commander Itsuya Konno 
of the Imperial Japanese Navy, visited 
the Household. Arts department in 
March in connection. with his study of 
the American food supply. 





Professor Benjamin R. Andrews spoke 
in March before a student assembly at 
the Rhode Island State Agricultural Col- 
lege on “Education and Standards of 
Living.”.. He also conducted a round 
table of employers and employees at the 
Brooklyn Y. W..C. A. The subject was 
“Standards in Household Employment.” 


KIN DERGARTEN-FIRST 
GRADE 


On March 28, at a conference ow 
Progressive Education held at. Mer- 
chantville, N. J., Professor Patty S. 
Hill opened the discussion with a talk 
on “Progressive Schools of To-day”; Pro- 
fessor. Mary M. Reed addressed the 
conference on “Somé Present-Day Ex- 
periments in Curriculum Making”; and 
Miss E. Mae Raymond spoke on “Pres- 
ent-Day Standards in Judging Instruc- 
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tion.” Following the addresses, a round 
table conference was held, at which the 
members of the Teachers . Association 
asked questions which were discussed by 
Professors Hill. and: Reed; and Miss 
Raymond. 





A survey of the New York Kinder- 
garten Association was made last semes- 
ter. by the students in Education 331E 
under the direction of Professor Reed 
and Miss Raymond. The report of the 
survey was made to the members of the 
staff and of the board of directors by 
Miss Raymond. A vote of appreciation 
was given, and a discussion was held on 
the subject of other activities . between 
the Nursery School-Kindergarten-First 
Grade department and the New York 
Kindergarten Association. 

Members of the Kindergarten-First 
Grade department are giving a series of 
lectures to students at the Hartford 
Seminary Foundation. 





Professor Reed has. been visiting 
schools in Kalamazoo, Mich., and To- 
ledo, Ohio. In Toledo she held two 
conferences with the students—one on 
social studies and the other on creative 
language work. 


MUSIC EDUCATION 


Mr. Robert Elwyn, teacher of voice, 
has been recently elected to membership 
in the Academy of Singing Teachers. He 
is at present the youngest male mem- 
ber. Mr. Elwyn’s students gave a cos- 
tume recital of solos, duets, and ensemble 
numbers on May 4. 





Music Week had its annual celebra- 
tion in the College. There were special 


programs and singing in the corridors 
each day. 





The theory department presented an 
interesting program of original composi- 
tions from the work of the students in 
the harmony classes. 





A musical was given at Whittier Hall 
on the evening of March 29. The major- 
ity of the performers were students of 
the department. 





During the. spring vacation - many 
former students returned to visit the de- 
partment, and to discuss the problems 
which they have encountered in the field. 





Professor P. W. Dykema has been 
giving music tests in the schools of Ger- 
many. About a thousand children. in 
the schools of Bremen, . Osnabriick, 
Hohenhausen, Lippe, Darmstadt, Mainz, 
Jena, Berlin, Leipsic, and Munich have 
taken. the Kwalwasser-Dykema music 
test. From this material, conclusions will 
be drawn regarding the comparative 
powers. in music of children of various 
ages, of boys and girls, of children of the 
same ages in the wolksschule and_ the 
higher. schools; and of those who have 
had no private instruction and those who 
have; together with. the instrument 
studied. Professor Dykema hopes to 
make similar studies in other European 
countries. 





Plans are under way for the Summer 
Session work with the music demonstra- 
tion classes to be held in the. Lincoln 
School building, in preparation for the 
fourth year. Information concerning the 
work may be. obtained from. the office. 
It is being extended to include the child 
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of preschool age and the child of senior 
high school age, so that there will be 
opportunity for children of all ages to 
learn music and opportunity for . college 
students to observe music at all age and 
grade levels. 





The chapel quartet, augmented by a 
church chorus .of twelve, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Frank Hunter, who has this 
year acted as organist for chapel music, 
sang. Easter music in the chapel on 
Wednesday, March 31. 





The All-High School Orchestra of 
Greater New York and Vicinity gave its 
concert under the direction of Professor 
N. L. Church on Saturday, April 18. The 
orchestra was assisted by Mr. Raymond 
Shannon, baritone soloist; Mr. Miles 
Dresskell, violinist; and the Stuyvesant 
High School Boys’ Glee Club under the 
direction of Mr. Walter E. Stoffregen. 


NORMAL SCHOOL 
EDUCATION 


Professor W. C. Bagley spoke. April 
6 before the Teachers Club of Brookline, 
Mass.. On April 10 and 11 he was in 
Columbus, Ohio, where. he delivered 
three addresses in connection with Ohio 
State University Schoolmen’s Week. 





Professor Bagley attended the meeting 
of the board of directors of the National 
Society for the Study of Education, which 
was held in Chicago on April 19. 

Professor E. §. Evenden has been 
made a member of the executive’ com- 
mittee of the National Society of College 
Teachers of Education. 
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Dr. Florence Stratemeyer and a group 
of students went.to Newark, N. J., April 
20 to attend a faculty meeting of the 
State Normal: School. The Teachers 
College students presented to the New- 
ark faculty the various problems on 
which they are working. 





Dr, E. C. Higbie, former President 
of the State Teachers College at Madi- 
son, S. D., has been appointed president 
of Wilson Teachers College, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


NURSING EDUCATION 


Professor Isabel M. Stewart attended 
the Institute of the Central Council for 
Nursing Education held in Chicago, Feb- 
ruary 17, where she gave an address 
entitled “Trends in Nursing Education.” 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Professor Thomas D. Wood addressed 
the section on physical education and 
health at the Ohio State. Educational 
Conference which was held at Columbus 
Friday, April 10. His topic was “Rela- 
tionships of Physical Education.” Pro- 
fessor Wood also attended a luncheon 
and addressed the group of. junior high 
school principals on the subject, “Some 
Phases of Physical Education -in the 
Junior High School.” 





Professor Wood was present on April 
16 at the convention of the Kentucky 
Education Association, where he spoke 


on “The School Health Program.” 





The National.Convention of the Amer- 
ican Physical Education Association held 
its annual meeting in Detroit April 1 to 
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4, inclusive. At the banquet, held April 
1, Dr. Jesse Feiring Williams was hon- 
ored with the award of Fellow in 
Physical Education. 





On Saturday, April 4, Dr. Williams 
debated with Dr. John Sundwall on the 
topic “Are We Becoming Overly Health 
Conscious?” Dr. Williams debated on 
the affirmative side of the question. 





Dr. Williams addressed the Camp 
Leadership Course Monday evening, 
March 16. The title of his’ talk was 
“Sources of Energy.” 





Dr. Williams addressed the students 
of Ball State Teachers College at Mun- 
cie, Ind., at a Convocation on Wednes- 
day, March 11. 


Dr. Williams addressed the conven- 
tion. of the Southern Physical .Education 
Association on March 11 and 12, at 
Louisville, Ky. His topics were “The 
Importance of Health and Physical Edu- 
cation .in the Program of Modern Edu- 
cation” and “Physical Education as a 
Way of Life.” 

Dr. Williams addressed the health and 
physical education teachers of Cincinnati, 


Ohio, on March 10. 





Miss Norma Schwendener led the dis- 
cussion of Miss Laurentine. Collins’ 
paper, “Play of Children” at the morn- 
ing session on Women’s Athletics on 
Thursday, April 2. 


Dr. Clifford L. Brownell spoke be- 
fore the Mid-West Society of Women 
Directors of Physical Education in Col- 
leges, at Ann Arbor on Tuesday, March 
31. Dr. Brownell attended the Alabama 
Educational Association Convention dur- 
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ing the week of March 23, speaking be- 
fore the Joint Meeting of the Alabama 
State Physical. Education Society and the 
State High School Athletic Association, 
He -spoke at the ‘Teachers . College | 
Alumni Dinner, also, and at the Alabama - 
College for Women in Montevallo. On . 
Friday, March 13, Dr. Brownell spoke 
before the New York Society for ‘the 
Experimental Study ‘of Education. 





Mr. E. C: Davis read a paper at the 
Research Section of the National Con- 
vention of the American Physical Educa- 
tion Association on Wednesday, April 1. 
The. title of his. paper. was “Survey 
Methods and Techniques in City School 
Health and Physical Education.” 





Miss Anette M. Phelan addressed ‘a -. 
group of one thousand parents and teach. - 
ers. on the topic “Health Education for — 
All,” at the St. Joseph’s County Confer- | 
ence on Child Health and Protection, 
which was held at South Bend, Ind., 
March 21, in conjunction with the South 
Bend-Mishawaka ‘Teachers _ Institute. 
This was one of the first local confer- 
ences following the White House Con- 
ference on Child Health and Protection. 





Miss Phelan has recently. been ap- 
pointed Consultant in Health Education 
for the Westchester County Tuberculosis 
and Public Health Association. “This . 
consultant service will be offered to all 
the schools of the county. 


RACE RELATIONS 
LECTURES 


The special series of lectures on Negro 
education and race relations financed for 
Teachers College by the Julius Rosen- 
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wald Fund of Chicago has been. out- 


standingly successful this year. An at-. 


tempt was made this timie to present 
individuals who are attacking the prob- 
lem of race relations from a constructive 
and scientific point of view; an effort 
thoroughly appreciated, judging from the 
large attendance and from the enthusias- 
tic reception accorded each speaker. 

The series was introduced with a gen- 
eral survey of Negro education and ra- 
cial progress by Professor Mabel Carney 
of Teachers College: This was _fol- 
lowed by four . additional lectures on 
Negro schools and education. .The first 
of these, delivered on February 11° by 
Mr. N. C. Newbold, director of Negro 
education for North Carolina, dealt with 
public education for Negroes in the 
South; the second by Miss Rossa B. 
Cooley of Beaufort, S.-C., presented the 
story and achievements of Penn School; 
the third, by Professor Dwight O. W. 
Holmes, _Howard University, Washing- 
ton, D. C., outlined Federal activity and 
responsibility for the education of Ne- 
_groes; andthe fourth by Dean Lucy D. 
Slowe, Howard University, and . Miss 
Rebecca E. Davis, Jeanes Agent, Charles- 
ton, Mo:, summarized different: aspects 
of the education of Negro women and 
girls. 

These five lectures on education, con- 
stituting the first division of the series, 
were followed by the second unit of five 
on Negro welfare and race ‘relations. 
This unit was ably introduced by Profes- 
sor Gordon B. Hancock of Virginia 
Union University, Richmond, Va., who 
made a profound impression upon his 
hearers by presenting the recent economic 
displacement. of Negroes in industry and 
the professions under the caption; “Our 
Coming Captivity.” Mr. B. F. Hubert, 
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president of the Georgia State College of 
Agriculture for Negroes, followed Mr. 
Hancock, emphasizing the future oppor- 
tunity for Negroes in agriculture, and 
showing that country life still . affords 
reasonable chance of success for: the 
handicapped Negro even though urban 
life is growing increasingly strenuous and 
competitive. Mr. Robert B. Eleazer of 
the: Interracial Commission, Atlanta, Ga., 
appeared next, reconciling to some ex- 
tent the. rural-urban and black-white 
conflict revealed by the two preceding 
speakers, in his encouraging account of 
Negro and white coéperation in the mod- 
ern-day South. Following this, the two 
concluding lectures of the series con- 
sidered race relations from an interna- 
tional point of view; the one by Dr. 
George E. Haynes of the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches. presenting a discussion 
of race relations in South Africa, and 
the other by Dr. Charles S. Johnson, 
of Fisk University, Nashville; Tenn., por- 
traying the achievements of the Negro in 
American and world civilization. 

Abstracts of the lectures given. in this 
series are being published in bulletin 
form and copies: may be. obtained free 
from the Office of the Secretary, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia. University, any 
time after May 10. 


SECON DARY 
EDUCATION 


The. Great Investment, the Inglis lec- 
ture delivered by Professor Thomas H. 
Briggs, has been. included in the Sixty 
Educational Books of 1930. This list, 
prepared annually by the Enoch Pratt 
Free Public Library of Baltimore, is pub- 
lished in the Journal of the National 
Education. Association and elsewhere, 
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Professor Briggs spoke April 20 before 
the Lake Shore Division of the Illinois 
State Teachers Association and on April 
25 before the New York City Junior 
High School. Association. 





Professor Briggs’s course, Principles of 
Secondary Education, which has hereto- 
fore been given only in summer sessions, 
will be given Saturday mornings during 
the Winter. Session of the coming aca- 
demic year. 





At the March meeting of the Second- 
ary Group, Professor I. L. Kandel 
spoke on the status of secondary educa- 
tion in the major European countries, 
with special reference to. changes now in 
progress and their possible implications 
for the United States. 





Professor E. K. Fretwell will spend 
the month of June lecturing and holding 
conferences at the State Teachers Col- 
leges and the University. of Oklahoma. 
According to his tentative schedule, Pro- 
fessor Fretwell will appear at State 
Teachers Colleges in the following cities 
on the dates given below: Ada, June 1, 
2, 3; Edmond, June 4, 5; Durant, June 
8; 9; 10; Tahlequah, June 11, 12; Still- 
water, June 15, 16, 17; Alva, June 18; 
Weatherford, June 19; and at Oklahoma 
City University, Oklahoma. City, the 
week. of June 22. 





Copies of Professor Fretwell’s - book, 
Extra-Curricular Activities in the Mod- 
ern High School, which is. being published 
by Houghton Mifflin Company, will be 
available by June 1. 





“Mr. Harold Spears, vice-principal of 


. the Bosse High School,. Evansville, Ind., 


will assist Professor Fretwell in his 1931 


summer classes. Mr. Spears will fill the 
position formerly held by Mr. Eli C. 
Foster, principal of Central High School, — 
Tulsa, Okla.; who will instruct in Sec- 
ondaty Education. during the coming 
Summer Session at William and Mary 
College, Williamsburg, Va. 





Dr. Ralph Bush, director of the Junior 
College at Santa Monica, Calif., will 
offer two courses for instructors and. . 
administrators of: junior colleges during 
the Summer Session. Professor Kefau- 
ver will repeat the general foundation 
course on the junior. college, Education 
s235N. ‘This course is intended not 
only to give those who wish to become 
informed on the subject. of the junior 
high school a comprehensive view of the 
movement in relation to other educa- 
tional units, but also to provide basic 
training for those who wish to enter the 
junior college field. 





Professor Maxie N. Woodring ap- 
peared before a group of New Hamp- 
shire teachers at Manchester May 1. 
She spoke in the morning on “Every 
Child Has a Right to Succeed” and in 
the afternoon on “Directing Study 
Through the Assignment.” 





Miss Jessie Williams,. a teacher of 
physics in Los Angeles, has. just passed 
her final examination for the doctorate. 
Her subject of investigation was “Study 
Outlines in Physics.” Miss Williams 


was a member of Education 235K, Di--. / 


recting Study of High School Pupils, 
under Dr. Woodring, who was a member 
of her dissertation committee. 





Professor Percival M. Symonds con-. 
tributed .an article entitled “Mental 
Hygiene in Schools” to The Principal, 
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a magazine which represents the Asso- 
ciation of Principals of the New York 
City Public Schools. 





Professor Grayson N. Kefauver and 
Mr. Harold C. Hand will offer during 
the Summer Session an advanced course 
in high school administration for which 
the elementary course (Education 235H 
or its equivalent) is a prerequisite: The 
problem: method will be used; students 
will be given opportunity to study in- 
tensively problems of special: interest. 





Mr. Gordon Mackenzie, principal of 
the junior high school in Fairmont, 
Minn., will serve .as assistant to Profes- 
sor Kefauver during the coming Sum- 
mer Session. Mr: Mackenzie received 
the bachelor’s and the master’s degree 
from the University of Minnesota, and 
began work for the doctorate at Teachers 
College last summer. 





Eighty members of the faculty and 
student body from the department at- 
tended. the Secondary Club party held 
in the dining and social rooms on the 
mezzanine floor of John Jay Hall. Sat- 
urday evening, March 28. The party 
spirit was inspired by the singing of old 
favorites under the leadership of Profes- 
sor Fretwell. After dinner, a brief pro- 
gram was. presented. Professor and 
Mrs. Briggs gave a mind-reading act; 
Mr. Eugene Hartzell and Mr. Willis 
Fisher sang solos; Mr. John: Howell 
gave a reading; and Mr. Charles Flinn 
played several selections on the piano. 
Bridge and dancing followed. 





Mrs. Joseph R. Swan, one of the trus- 
tees of Teachers College, spoke at the 
Thursday Informal Tea, April 16, on 
the work of the Junior League. At the 
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second. Thursday Informal Tea in April, 
Dean William F. Russell gave a very 
interesting account of his recent visit 
to Europe. 





Mr. Harold C. Hand of the depart- 
ment of Secondary Education and Mr. 
Frank W. Cyr of the. department . of 
Rural Education will offer a course dur- 
ing the coming Summer Session - en- 
titled The Administration of the Small 
High School. The emphasis in the 
course will be placed on procedures for 
the improvement of secondary: education 
in small communities. The course will 
draw upon a study of the curriculum and 
the administration of a group of selected 
small schools, which is being made by 
Mr. Hand and Professor Kefauver. 





The Secondary Education Department 
will mové. en masse to Professor Fret- 
well’s “farm” in. Westport, Conn., Sat- 
urday afternoon, May 16, for the an- 
nual Secondary Club Picnic. The pro- 
gram committee, directed by Mr. Harry 
L. Davenport, will provide a strenuous 
program including volley ball and base- 
ball. Those not athletically inclined 
will receive exercise as “woodmen” of 
the groups; their responsibilities will be 
to carry wood and build fires for cook- 
ing the “kabobs.” 





Mr. E. W. Jacobsen, instructor in the 
department, assisted in the preparation 
of the recent research bulletin of the 
National Education Association, which is 
entitled The Principal at Work on His 
Problems. 


The April issue: of The American 
School Board Journal contains an article 
by Mr. H. C. Hand, assistant to Dr. 
Kefauver, entitled “Vocational Histories 


of City School Superintendents.” 








Mi aidiges. - 
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Mr. Milford Franks at a recent meet- 
ing of the XYZ Group presented a sum- 


_ mary of studies in the Training of High 


School Teachers and Principals. On 
April 8, Miss Verna A. Carley, assistant 
to Dr. Woodring, gave a summary of 
Dr. David Snedden’s recent book A meri- 
can High Schools and Vocational Schools 
in 1960, which is published by the Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College. 





The following instructors will assist 
Professor Briggs during the. coming 
Summer Session: Mr. Leon C. High, 
principal of the high school at Teaneck, 
N. J., Mr. Lloyd N. Morrisett, princi- 
pal of the Classen Senior High School, 
Oklahoma City, Okla., Mr. Robert H. 
Owens, principal of the Brush High 
School, South Euclid, Lyndhurst Village, 
Ohio, and Mr. George H. -Armacost. 
These men with the exception of Mr. 
Armacost, who has been assistant.in sec- 
ondary. education at Teachers College 
during the present academic year, have 
been assistants for several summers. 





Members of the major groups, Educa- 
tion 236M and 336R, will spend: part 
of the remaining school. year on prac- 
tical school ‘projects in’ administration 
under the direction of Professor Ke- 
fauver: some of the students will serve 
on committees to study the administra- 
tion of the Horace Mann School for 
Girls and make recommendations; others 
will work on administrative problems 
with principals of high schools near New 
York. City. 


SPEECH 


Mrs. Jane Dorsey Zimmerman sailed 
April 21 for England to complete some 


investigations which she is making con- 
cerning the problems of teaching pho-~ 
netics. She will be at University Col-- ~ 
lege, London, and. at various other 
schools of. speech in that vicinity. Mrs, 
Zimmerman will return in time for the 
Summer Session at Teachers College. 


Professor Azubah J. Latham, who is 
on sabbatical leave from the College for 
the year 1930-1931, is now making a tour © 
of some of the universities and normal 
schools where. special attention is being 
given. to speech education. She was the 
speaker at the general session of the 
Eastern’ Association of ‘Teachers of 
Speech, held at Smith College, April 10 
and 11. 


BUREAU. OF EDUCATIONAL 
SERVICE 


The . following list. continues _ the 
changes in positions reported by the 
Bureau of Educational Service in the 
April Recorp: 


Ruth, Mable N., from instructor in 
fine arts, New. Rochelle; N. Y., to in- 
structor in art and crafts, Happy Valley 
Farm, .Pomona, N. Y 

Ryman, Frances G., from instructor in 
French .and history, Princess Issena 
School, Daytona Beach, Fla., to teacher 
of French and social studies, Davey 
Junior High School, East Orange, N.. J. 

Sandiford, Alice, from. social director 
of Seth Low Hall, Teachers College, Col- 
umbia University, to teacher of French 
and Spanish, Lacordaire Convent, Mont- 
clair, N. J: 

Scott, Dorothy G., from dietitian and 
instructor in: nutrition, Dodd College, 
Shreveport, La., to instructor in foods 
and nutrition, University of Alabama, 
University, Ala. 

Sheffield, Eleanor, from teacher of 
French and Latin, High. School, Farm- 
ingdale, N. Y., to governess, teaching 
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first grade work and French, Mrs. S. V. 
Hopkins, Ormond Beach, Fla. 

Shimbetg, Myra Esther, appointed re- 
search worker, Judge Baker Foundation, 
Boston, Mass. 

Simmons, Rosita, appointed teacher of 
history, Bennett College, Greensboro, 
N..C. 

Skinner, Frances B,, from director of 
home economics; Washington State Nor- 
mal School,: Ellensburg, Wash., to as- 
sistant professor of home economics edu- 
cation, Pennsylvania State College, State 
College, Pa. 

Sloat, Elizabeth, from teacher of Eng- 
lish and history, Junior High School, 
Glen Ridge, N. J., to teacher of English, 
Junior High School, Nazareth, Pa. 

Smith, Nannie Elizabeth, from teacher 
of art-to teachers, City Schools, High 
Point, N. C., to teacher of art, St. Mary’s 
School and Junior College, Raleigh, N.C. 

Somerville, Sara G., from instructor in 
physical education, Texas State College 
for Women, Denton, Tex., to director of 
pliysical tducation, East Carolina Teach- 
ers College, Greenville, N. C. 

Stevens, B. A., from associate professor 
of education, University of. North Caro- 
lina, Chapel Hill, N. C., to director of-re- 
search, Ohio Education: Association, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

Stewart, Elizabeth M., from assistant 
dean of women and instructor.in English, 
Heidelberg College, Tiffin, Ohio, to 
teacher of third and fourth grades, Public 
School, Roosevelt; L. I. 

Stiefel, Bertha L., from teacher of 
English, High School; Millburn, N. J:, 
to teacher of English, Junior High 
School, Lakewood, Ohio. 


Tagader, Pearl, appointed history 
teacher, ~ public high school, Fairmont, 
Neb. 


Tait, Jean D., from manager of cafe- 
teria, Westbury Public Schools, West- 
bury, L. I., to assistant dietitian, Balti- 
more City Hospital, Baltimore, Md. 

Thomas; Elizabeth N., from secre- 
tarial worker; University of Utah, Salt 
Lake City, Utah, to teacher of commer- 
cial subjects, The Wright School, Brook- 
lyn, N.Y. 

Thompson, Elizabeth P., from teacher 
of first and second grades, Holland Hall, 
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Tulsa, Okla.; to director of kindergarten, 
Keith Country Day School, Rockford, 
Til. 

Truitt, Della B., from dietitian, 
Jeanes Hospital, Philadelphia, Pa., to 


. dietitian, Charleroi-Monessen Hospital, 


Charleroi, Pa:. 

Wallace, Lydia M., from assistant 
nursery school. teacher; Child Develop- 
ment Institute, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, to director and instructor 
in nursery school, Tower Room Nursery 
School, Bellevue Hospital, New York, 
N. Y. 

Warner, Ellen T., from instructor in 
third grade demonstration and critic 
work, Ohio State Elementary School, 
Columbus, Ohio, to teacher of first grade, 
Ethical Culture School, New York, N. Y. 

Weber, Edith, appointed teacher of 
home economics, high school, Venice, Ill: 

Wells, Eleanor. F., from director of 
dining halls, Christadora House, New 
York City, to director of homemaking 
center, Young. Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, Providence, R. -I. 

White, Bernice J., from dietitian, 
Philadelphia General Hospital, Philadel- 
phia,- Pa.,. to head of home: economics, 
High School, Glassboro, N. J. 

Whiteway, H. Louise, appointed part- 
time assistant in philosophy of education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Wilbur,: Herbert H., from instructor 
in industrial arts, Utica. Country Day 
School, New Hartford, N. Y., to instruc- 
tor. in industrial arts, Albany Part Time 
School, Albany, N. Y. 

Wilde, Eva L., from head of lower 
school, The Park School, Cleveland, 
Ohio, to teacher of third grade, Birch- 
Wathen School, New York, N. Y. 

Wilken,. Helen C., from teacher of 
household arts, Bowen High School, 
Chicago, IIL, to teacher of household arts, 
Senn High School, Chicago, Ill. 

Willett, Henry: Irving, from principal, 
Churchland High School, Churchland, 
Va., to: principal of schools, Norfolk 
County, Va. 

Winn, Harriet, appointed teacher of 
history, Episcopal Church School, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Wolfe, Rosalie L., from instructor in 
clothing, Texas State College for 
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‘Women, Denton, Tex., to clothing spe- 


cialist, College of Agriculture, Little 
Rock, Ark. 

Woodward, Helen, from promotion 
worker, American Rose Society, West 
Grove, Pa., to employment secretary, 
Young Women’s Christian. Association, 


- New Orleans, La. 


Yates, Hazel, from section manager, 
R. H. Macy & Co., to. assistant super- 


‘visor of junior placement, Queens Con- 


tinuation School, Long Island City, N. Y. 

‘Young, Florence W., from education- 
al director, Westminster Presbyterian 
Church, Albany, N. Y., to educational 
adviser, Riverdale Presbyterian Church, 
New York, N. Y. 


Recent changes in positions of Teachers 
College Alumni are reported by the Bu- 
reau of Educational Service: 

Abbink, Grace, from seventh grade 
teacher, Public Schools, Evansville, Wis., 


_to sixth grade teacher at . Edgemont 


School, Scarsdale, N. Y. 

Alford, Anna, from critic teacher of 
kindergarten, State Teachers College, Den- 
ton, Tex., to critic teacher, first grade, 
State Teachers College, Buffalo, N: Y. 

Armstrong, -Marion L., from teacher 
of kindergarten, Community School, St. 


- Louis, Mo., to teacher of ‘first grade, 


Mrs: Durlack’s Private School, New 
York, N. Y. 

Ausbury, Thomas’ Glenn, from §in- 
structor in physical education, McKinley 
High School, Kenosha, Wis., to director 
of physical. education, Public Schools, 
Nyack, N. Y. 

Austin, Anne M., from grade teacher 
at Lincoln School, Canon: City, Colo., 
to fifth grade teacher at Vincent Smith 
School, Port Washington, L. I. 

Ball, Virginia, from supervisor of art, 
Public Schools, Woodmere, L: I., to in- 
structor in art, junior high school, Mt. 
Clemens, Mich. 

Barbor, Trix., from supervisor of ele- 
mentary instruction, Public . Schools, 
Asheville, N. C., to critic teacher of third 
grade, State. Normal College, Blooms- 


_ burg, Pa. 


Barker, Beatrice, from French teacher, 
Public Schools, Pelham, N. Y., to: in- 
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structor in modern languages, State 
Teachers College, Trenton, N. J 

Batterton, Harriet, from social di- 
rector, Harper Hospital, Detroit, Mich., 
to instructor in mathematics, high school, 
Parkersburg, W. Va. 

Beaver, Alma Perry, from research as- 
sistant, Child Development Institute, 
Teachers College, to assistant. professor 
in psychology, Mills College, Oakland, 
Calif. 

Bedford, Fred, from instructor in 
mathematics, high school, Huntington, 
L. L., to instructor. in mathematics, Rye 
Country Day School, Rye, N. Y. 

Bevington, Earna, appointed supervis- 
ing principal, elementary school, Buck 
Run, Pa. 

Beymer, Flora: L., from instructor in 
mathematics, Emma: Willard — School, 
Troy, N. Y., to head of mathematics de- 
partment, Stratford College, Danville, 
Va. 

Blomstrom,; Anna, from instructor in 
art, Shull Junior High School, Easton, 
Pa., to instructor in art, junior high 
school, White Plains, N. Y. 

Boillin, Louise, from instructor -in 
physical education, University: of. Iowa, 
Iowa City, Iowa, to director of physical 
and health education, State Teachers 
College, Fredericksburg, Va. 

Booke, Henry G., appointed teacher of 
English, high school, Patchogue, N. Y. 

Borland, Helen, from secretarial work, 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo., 
to assistant professor of commercial edu- 
cation, Marshall College, Huntington, 
W. Va. 

Boyt,- Marjorie Ruth, from teacher of 
home economics, high. school, Beau- 
mont, Calif., to teacher of foods, high 
school, Burbank, Calif. 

Bright, Mary, from instructor in sci- 
ence, McComb. High School, McComb, 
Ohio, to supervisor of.elementary sci- 
ence, Scarsdale, N. Y. 

Bristow, Mary A., from supervisor 
elementary grades at State Normal Col- 
lege, Cedarville, Ohio, to second grade 
critic at State Teachers College, Bemidji, 
Minn. 

Brown, Virginia C., from teacher of 
chemistry, Barnard College, Columbia 
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University, to instructor in mathematics, 
Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Brubaker, Wilda M.; appointed 
teacher of social studies, State. Teachers 
College, Slippery Rock, Pa. 

Bullock, Nancy, from teacher of Eng- 
lish and Latin, Orange County Training 
School, Chapel Hill, N. C., to instructor 
in English, Louisville Municipal College, 
Louisville, Ky. 

Cain, Ruth E., from teacher of kinder- 
garten, Bible: School, Church of the 
Ascension, Greenpoint, N. Y., to teacher 
of kindergarten, Staten Island Academy, 
Staten Island, N. Y. 

Carey, Frances M., from critic teacher 
of fifth grade, Demonstration School, 
State Teachers College, Florence, Ala., 
to critic teacher of fourth grade, Western 


State Teachers College, Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 
Carlin, Agnes, from instructor in 


swimming and. tennis, Catholic Young 
Woman’s Club, New. York City, to ‘in- 
structor in physical education, St. 
Anthony’s Guild, Paterson, N. J. 

Carpenter, Bertha, appointed teacher 
of English, Girls: High. School, Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Casanova, Katherine _M., from‘ as- 
sistant first grade teacher, Lincoln School, 


Teachers College, to primary critic, 
State Teachers College, Silver City, 
N. M. 


Clark, Elizabeth, instructor. in 'Wel- 
fare Recreation, The Nitschman School, 
Bethlehem, Pa., to teacher of French, 
high school; Bloomsburg, Pa. 

Cleck; Kathleen, teacher of history, 
Cumnock School for Girls,.Los Angeles; 
Calif., to teacher of social science, -Hor- 
ace -Mann School,. Teachers College, 
New York, N. Y. 

Cook, Sue B.,. from first grade critic 
teacher, Danbury Normal School, Dan- 
bury, Conn., to. principal of elementary 
school, Franklin St. School, Valley 
Stream, L. I. 

Cornell, Clare Brown,. from associate 
professor of education, Ypsilanti State 
Normal College, to director of college 
extension, Hartwick College, Oneonta, 


N. Y. 
Corser, N. Eugenia, from director, 
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Junior ‘League House, Reading, Pa., to 
kindergarten teacher, Mrs. R. Lewinson, 
Woodmere, L. I. ' 

Daughtry, Annie M., from general 
secretary of Y.W.C.A., Georgia State 
College for Women,: Milledgeville, Ga., 
to assistant to dean..of women, Ohio 
Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio. 

Davies, Adeline G., from instructor in 
French, Public Schools, Grifton, N. C., 
to instructor in French, English, and gen- 
eral science, high school, Tenafly, N. J. 

Davies, Emlyn; from ‘teacher of 
French, Arnot St. School, ' Liverpool, 
England,: to teacher of French, Great 
Neck Preparatory School, Great Neck, 
L. I. 

Dean, Marcelle, from resident head of 

women’s dormitory, school of music and 
dramatics, Minneapolis, Minn., _ to 
teacher of English, high school, Dover, 
N. J. 
Dorsey, Margaret C., from instructor 
in Latin, French, English, and history, 
Lee Maury High School, Bowling Green, 
Va., to instructor in Latin; English, and 
physical education, high school, Mato- 
aka, W. Va. 

Douglas, Wayne L., from principal, 
Schaaf Junior High School, Cleveland, 
Ohio, to principal, Brooklyn Friends 
School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Durland, Edna. J., from principal. of 
elementary school, Clarendon Hills, IIL, 
to elementary supervisor, Public Schools, 
Aberdeen, S. D. 

Eagle, Pauline, from teacher of his- 
tory, Lake City High School, Lake City, 
Kan., to teacher of history, El. Dorado 
High School, El Dorado, Kan. 

Eginton; Daniel P., appointed assistant 
in research and surveys, Board of Educa- 
tion, Hartford, Conn. 

Elliott, Irene M., first and second 
grade senior teacher, Berkeley Institute, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., to supervisor, first grade, 
State Normal School, Bellingham, Wash. 

Feeser, Virginia, from instructor in art 
in the junior and senior high school, Tri- 
adelphia District High School, Man, W. 
Va., to instructor in. arts and crafts, 
senior high school, Lansing, Mich. 

Field, Helen A., from professor of 
education. at University of Alabama, 
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Tuscaloosa, Ala., to visiting professor of 
education at University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Flinn, Agnes M., from teacher of 
physical: education, Sharon High School, 
Sharon, Pa., to teacher of physical edu- 
cation, Taylor -Alderdyce Junior-Senior 
High School; Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Forcey, Frances, appointed. instructor 
in fine arts, Princess Issena- School, Day- 
tona Beach, Fla. 

Frederick, Pauline, from assistant pro- 
fessor of physical education, Battle Creek 
College, Battle Creek, Mich., to in- 
structor in physical education, Kameha- 
meha Schools, Honolulu, T. H. 

Freeman, Hilda, appointed’ professor 
of education, New Mexica State Teach- 
ers College, Silver City, N- M. 

Fullington, Baronece, from physical 


.education instructor, Y.W.C.A., Brook- 


lyn; N. Y., to physical education director, 
Hardin College, Mexico, Mo. 

Gaffney, Matthew P., from principal, 
Great Neck High School,:Great Neck, 
L. L. to principal, New.: Trier. Township 
High School, Winnetka, III. 

Gellerman, William, from principal, 
high school, Renton, Wash., to superin- 
tendent of schools, Kent, Wash. 

Getman, Ina C., from art instructor; 
State Teachers College, Maryville, Mo., 
to acting head of art department, State 
Normal School, Geneseo, N. Y 

Gleason, Nell K., from critic, State 
Teachers College, Superior, Wis., to 
teacher _ of: English, Riverside High 
School, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Goodwin, Esther J., from assistant 
teacher of first grade, Jewish Center 
School,. New. York, N. Y., to teacher of 
kindergarten, Public School No. 3, New 


‘York, N. Y. 


Goodwine, Lucy, appointed teacher of 
social studies, junior high school, Val- 
halla, N. Y. 

Haines, Gertrude M., from kinder- 
garten director, Erie Day School, Erie, 
Pa., to pre-primary teacher, The Lin- 
coln School, Providence, R. I. 

Ham, N. Elizabeth, from instructor: in 
Spanish, Roger. Ludlowe High School, 
Fairfield, Conn., to ‘instructer in Span- 
ish, Elmira College, Elmira, N. Y. 


Hammond, Eva'A., from instructor in © 
Latin and French, Concord State Nor- 
mal School, Athens, W. Va., to instructor 
in Latin, Chazy’ High School, Chazy, 
N.Y. 

Harper, Katherine, from supervisor of 
cafeterias, Marshall Cafeterias, Boulder, 
Colo.,. to manager, lunch department, 
Woolworth Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Haslet, Alice E., from teacher of spe- 
cial classes; Easton, Pa., to remedial 
teacher, home of Mr. Steers, Isham St., 
New York, N. Y. 

Hentz, Olivia W., from manager, 
Women’s. City Club, Philadelphia, Pa., 
to manager of dining room, Southwestern 
Louisiana Institute, Lafayette, La. 

Hicks, Mary Ennis, appointed teacher 
of history, Lyndhurst High School, 
Lyndhurst, N. J. 

Higbie, Edgar C., from president, State 
Teachers College, Madison, -S..D., to 
president; Wilson ‘Teachers College, 
Washington, D: C. 

Howes, Florine Helen, from critic 
teacher, City Normal School, Rochester, 
N. Y., to principal, elementary school, 
Elmont, N. Y. 

Howison, M. L., appointed teacher of 
Latin, high school, Pleasantville, N. Y. 

Hudson, Robert B., from camp di- 
rector and special recreation worker, 
West Virginia University, Morgantown, 
W. Va., to assistant.to the manager for 
community .activities, Fhe Radburn As- 
sociation, Radburn, Fair Lawn, N: J. 

Hunt, Mrs. F. Laura H., from super- 
visor of primary grades; public’ schools, 
Union, N. J., to teacher of first grade, 
Montclair Private Academy, Montclair, 
i 3 

Hunter, Frank, from instructor in the 
Institute of Musical Art, New York 
City, to head of the music department, 
Russell Sage College, Troy, N. Y. 

Hutchinson, Mary, from director 
demonstration school, Mississippi State 
College for Women, Columbus, Miss., 
to critic teacher, State Teachers College, 
Morehead, Ky. 

Irby, Mary E., from teacher of third 
grade, public school, Kearny, N. J., to 
teacher of fifth grade, Tenakill School, 
Closter, N. J. 
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Johnson, Ethel $., from instructor in 
mathematics, St. Genevieve of the Pines, 
Asheville, N. C., to teacher of. mathe- 
matics, Clyde High School, Clyde, N. Y. 

Jupenlaz, Matilda D.,_ appointed 
teacher of kindergarten, public schools, 
Elmira, N. Y. 

Knapp, Harriet, from instructor in 
art, Scarsdale High School, Scarsdale, 
N. Y., to head of art department,. Rye 
High School, Rye, N.Y. 

Ladd, Gertrude H., from head teacher 
of nursery school, Brightside Day Nurs- 
ery, New York, N. Y.,-to teacher of 
kindergarten, Stratford Avenue School, 
Garden City, L. I. 

Laney, E. J., appointed high school 
instructor. in Latin, Seminole - High 
School, Sanford, Fla: 

Leasure, Fred G., from _ principal, 
Schools in Nsona Mpangu, Belgian 
Congo, to instructor in industrial arts, 
Ethical Culture Schools, New York, 
i Be 

Lessem, Ruth S.,. from. instructor in 
Latin and French, Washington High 
School, Washington, Conn., to instructor 
in Latin and French, high school, Wash- 
ington Depot, Conn. 

Ludins, Ryah, from instructor in fine 
arts, Horace Mann School, New York 
City, to instructor in art, Ohio Univer- 
sity, Athens, Ohio. 

Martin, Alan L., from instructor in 
biology, high school, South Brownsville, 
Pa,, to ‘instructor in mathematics and 
science, Professional School, New York, 
& 2 

Mellien, Thelma, from demonstration 
work in practical and fine arts, Nassau 
County Junior Extension Board; Mine- 
ola, N. Y., to supervision and teaching 
of art in grades, public schools, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

Meredith, Luicile; from teacher of 
fifth grade, Wyoming School, Maple- 
wood, N. J., to demonstration teacher 
of fifth grade, State Teachers College, 
West Chester, Pa. 

Mitchell, Mary Sidney, from. teacher 
of history, Hamilton Avenue School, 
Greenwich, Conn., to teacher .of history; 
public schools, Spokane, Wash. 

Moore, Hilda M., from instructor in 
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handcrafts, Grove Park School; Ashe- 
ville, N. C., to instructor in fine arts, 
Bentley School, New York, N. Y. 
Naber, Louise, from supervisor of art, 
public schools, Phoenix, Ariz., to super- 
of art, public schools, Oyster Bay, 
Neff, Gaynell, from supervisor and 
critic teacher, public schools, Blooming- 
ton, Ind., to instructor in sports, Texas 
State College for Women, Denton, Tex. 
Normann, Theodore F., from in- 
structor in instrumental music, public 
schools, New Rochelle, N. Y.,- to head 
of the instrumental music department, 
Lebanon Valley College, Annville, Pa. 
Oakes, Mervin, from instructor in sci- 
ence, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, to head of science department, 
State Normal: School, Fredonia, N. Y. 


Oaks, Margaret I., from student 
housekeeper, Whittier Hall, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, to di- 


etitian, Washington Square Home for 
Girls, New York, N. Y. 

Paulson, Etta, from instructor in de- 
partment of reading and speech, Central 
State Teachers College, Mount Pleasant, 
Mich., to substitute critic teacher of ele- 
mentary grades, Rural Center School, 
Ohio: University, Athens, Ohio. 

Pearson, Charles S., appointed in- 
structor in- history, Long Island Univer- 
sity, Brooklyn, .N. Y. 

Payne, Pearl A., from critic teacher at 
North Carolina College, Greensboro, N. 
C., to instructor of education at State 
Teachers College, Lock Haven, : Pa: 

Pfeiffer, Harrison §S.; appointed super- 
visor of social sciences, Michigan State 
Normal College, Ypsilanti, Mich. 

Phillips, Margie, from instructor in 
science, high school, Greenville, S. C., to 


instructor in. science, State Normal 
School, Glassboro, N. J. 
Plato, Raymond, from coach and 


physical education instructor, Browns- 
ville School, Brownsville, Téx., to sub- 
stitute teacher in physical education, Chi- 
cago High School, Chicago, IIL. 

Pratt, Henrietta D., appointed sales- 
woman, . Bloomingdale’s, New York, 
N.. Y. 

Rasch, Dorothy M., from teacher of 
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- eighth grade, Spreckelsville, Maui, Ha- 
.. Waii, to teacher of fifth grade, public 


schools, Millburn, N. J. 

Reynolds, Margery, from instructor in 
music, State Teachers College, Indiana, 
Pa., to teacher of retail salesmanship, 
Agricultural High School, Miami, Fla. 


Richie, Helen, from assistant kinder- 


" .garten director, Lincoln School, Teachers 


College, New York, N. Y., to kinder- 
garten instructor at Northrup Collegiate 
School, Minneapolis, .Minn. 

Roome, Elizabeth, from second grade 
' State Teachers College, 
Mansfield, Pa., to first grade critic, State 
Teachers College, Morehead, Ky. 

Rugh, A. Douglas, from secretary; 


' West Side Y.M.C.A., New York, N. 


Y., to-instructor in English, American > 


University, Beirut, Syria. 

Sargeant, Bessie B., from head of de- 
partment. of psychology, Pennsylvania 
Training School, Morganza, Pa., to psy- 
public schools, New York, 
’ Schleier, Alice M., from critic teacher 
of sixth grade, State. Normal School, 
Danbury, Conn., to critic and demonstra- 
tion teacher of third grade, State Normal 
School, Oneonta, N. Y. 

Schleier, Louis M., from principal of 
training school, Montana State Normal 
College, Dillon, Mont., to. stipervisor of 
teacher training, College of the City of 
New. York, N. Y. 

Schnoop, Mildred E., from teacher of 
seventh grade, Edward Elsworth School, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., to teacher of sixth 
grade, Roosevelt School, New - Rochelle, 
N.Y. 

Scoular, Janet, from junior high school 
English instructor; Calhoun School, New 
York, N. Y., to fifth grade teacher, Rye 
Country Day School, Rye, N. Y. 

Scull, Florence D., from teacher of 


_second and third grades, public schools, 


Somers Point, N. J., to teacher of first 
grade, public schools, Greenwich, Conn. 

Seasholtz, Mrs. Mary, from principal 
of the Stanton School, Stanton, Del., to 
instructor in fine arts and English, George 
Inness Junior High School, -Montclair, 
N. J. 


Sender; Sadie, appointed psychologist, 
Neurological Institute, New York, N. Y. 

Shaul, Hilda M., from director of re- 
ligious education, Calvary Episcopal 
Church, Pittsburgh, Pa., to director of 
religious education, St. Paul’s Church, 
Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Smart, Thomas J., appointed instructor 
in psychology, State Teachers College, 
West Chester, Pa. 

Smith, Elizabeth B., from principal 
and teacher of kindergarten, Jumel 
School for Children; New York,-N. Y.., 
to teacher of second grade, Neighborhood 
School, Riverdale, N. Y 

Soliday, Roy C., from instructor in 
general science, senior high school, Free- 
port, Ill.,.to teacher of chemistry and 
general science, Oak Park and River 
Forest Township High School, Oak 
Park, Ill. 

Sotillo; Marco A., from substitute in- 
structor in Spanish and French, Newton 
High School, Elmhurst, L. I., to in- 
structor in Spanish, Long Island Uni- 
versity, Brooklyn, N. Y: 

Snell, Eleanor, from instructor in 
physical education, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Shippensburg, Pa., to instructor in 
physical. education, State Teachers Col- 
lege, California, Pa. 

Sparkman, Edna -I., from radio lec- 
turer, Erickson Co., New. York, N. Y., 
to Refrigeration Home Economist, West- 
inghouse Electric. Manufacturing Co., 
Mansfield, Ohio. 

Spencer, Edith L., from dean of 
women, State Normal School, Danbury, 
Conn.,. to dormitory director, State Nor- 
mal School, Trenton, N. J. 

Spencer, William C., appointed teacher 
of mathematics, junior high school, Tuck- 
ahoe, N. Y. 

Spicer, Marion, from teacher of. his- 
tory, high school, Boundbrook, N, J., to 
teacher. of history, senior high school, 
Montclair, N. J. 

Stephens, Mary M. K., from manager 
of Ship Grill, New York, N. Y.; to 
manager, The Garden Spot, New York, 
N. Y. 

Stevens, Anne, from fifth grade teacher, 
Logan School, Auburn, N. Y., to 


teacher, Lawrence School, Hewlett, .L. I. 
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Stewart, Margery, from assistant in 
biology, Teachers College, to teacher of 
chemistry and_ biology, Senior High 
School, Montclair, N. J: 

Stoaks, Charles. E., appointed teacher 
of history, high school, North .Tona- 
wanda, N. Y. 

Stockberger, Marguerite; from teacher 
of social sciences, high school, Bedford, 
Ind., to critic teacher. of social studies, 
Buffalo State Teachers College, Buffalo. 

Tallmadge, Edith H., from substitute 
in mathematics department, Albany 
Senior High School, Albany, N. Y., to 
teacher of mathematics, high school, 
Cohoes, N. Y. 

Ten Broeck,: Edith, from instructor in 
Latin and French,. Schuylerville High 
School, Schuylerville, N. Y., to instructor 
in Latin and French, high school,. Wey- 
mans, N. Y. 

Thompson, May E., from assistant 
dietitian, Presbyterian Hospital, New 
York, N. Y., to assistant dietitian, New 
York Post-Graduate Hospital, New 
York, N. Y. 

Tohill, Louis A., from professor of 
history, Northern State Teachers Col- 
lege, Aberdeen, S. D., to: professor of 
history, Kent State College, Kent, Ohio. 

Threlkeld, Hilda, appointed dean of 
women, University of Louisville, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

Tomlin, W. E.,. from instructor in 
chemistry, senior high school, Mattoon, 
Ill., to instructor in chemistry, University 
of Maine, Orono, Me. 

Townsend, Harriet, governess in-home 
of Mrs. Sherman, New York, N. Y. 

Tribble, Emily, from first. ‘grade 
teacher, North Faut Street School, An- 
derson, S. C., to first grade teacher, pub- 
lic school, Valley Stream, L. I. 

Ueland, Emma M.,-from instructor in 
clothing, William Smith College, Geneva, 
N. Y., to instructor in home économics, 
Glendale Junior. College, Glendale, 
Calif. 

Van Arsdale, Maude, from: executive 
secretary, Browne County Chapter of 
the American Red Cross, to field repre- 
sentative, American Red Cross. 

Van Nest, Mrs. ©. P., from assistant 
teacher of kindergarten, public schools, 


Bronxville, N. Y., to teacher of kinder- 
garten, Mrs. R. Lewinson’s Private Kin- 
dergarten, Woodmere, L. I. 

Voorhees, Hazel L., from. assistant 
professor of home economics, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y., to teacher of 
clothing,: Ethical .Culture School, New 
York, N. Y. 

Wade, Emma, from teacher of kinder- 
garten, Mrs. R. Lewinson’s Private Kin- 
dergarten, Woodmere, L.. I., to teacher 
of kindergarten, Glenville School, Glen- 
ville, Conn. 

Walton, Mary E., from matron, Bil- 
lings Hospital, University of ‘Chicago, to 
campus dietitian, Mount Allison - Uni- 
versity, Sackville, N.. B., Canada. 

Wells, Margaret E., from director, 
The Center Academy, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
to director and. owner, .The Riverside 
School, New York, N. Y. 

Weng, Damaras, from instructor in 
mathematics, junior high school; Elk- 
hart, Ind., to instructor in physical edu- 
cation, senior high school, Lansing, Mich. 

Wensell; Sarah M., from instructor in 
Latin, Rollins College, Winter Park, 
Fla.,-to instructor in French and Latin, 
Monticello Junior High School, Cleve- 
land Heights, Ohio. 

Wilder, Marion, from instructor. in 
art, Summit School: for Girls, St. Paul, 
Minn., to teacher of art in high school 
and supervision in. junior high school, 
public schools, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Wilkinson,. Esther, from demonstration 
teacher, University of California, Berke- 
ley, Calif.; to kindergarten critic, New 
Haven Normal School, _New Haven, 
Conn. 

Williams, Georgianna, from substitute 
in commercial. department, high school, 
Weehawken, N. J., to instructor in com- 
mercial education, senior high school, 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

Williams, Olive J., from instructor in 
music, State College, Orangeburg, S. C.., 
to director of music, Swift Memorial 
College, Rogersville, Tenn. 

Yocum, L. E., from instructor in 
botany, biology, and genetics, North Car- 
olina College. for Women, Greensboro, 
N. C., to assistant in research, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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tion, New York State Department of Education, Albany, N. Y. 

First Vice-President: Dr. Fannie W. Dunn, Assistant Professor of Education, 
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tion, Board of Education, Toledo, Ohio. 


Recording Secretary: Miss Mary Lewis, Teacher in Horace Mann School, 
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Members-at-Large:. Mr. Frank R. Morey, Supervising Principal of Schools, 


Swarthmore, Pa. 


Miss Erriz Tayior, Professor of Psychiatric Nursing, School of Nursing, Yale 


University, New Haven, Conn. 
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York State Department of Education, Albany, N. Y. 
Alumni Office: Teachers College, 525 West 120th Street, New York City. 
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Mary -Katherine Kerwien (B.S. 1921; 
A.M. .1929) is supervisor of art, Union 
City Public:-Schools, Union City, N. J. 
Miss Kerwien was a. teacher of ‘art: in 
Emerson High School ‘and supervisor of 
art in the West Hoboken schools, West 
Hoboken, N. Jf. 

May Hoerner (B.S. 1922, A.M. 1925) 
is professor of home economies and head 
of the department, Otterbein College, 
Westerville; Ohio. In’ connection with 
the program of parental . education, a 
small coéperative nursery school has 
been opened at Otterbein College. Miss 
Hoerner has for four years been chair- 
man of the membership committee of 
the Ohio State Home Economics Associ- 
ation; last year she was elected national 
councillor of the Association. 

Helen A. Field. (Ph.D 1930) will be 
visiting professor of education at the 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
Pa., during the summer of. 1931. 


Roswell C. Puckett. (A.M. 1923), di- 
rector of high schools at Toledo, Ohio, 
had published in January 1931, by Long- 
mans, Green & Company, a book entitled 
Making a High School Schedule of Reci- 
tations. It is a manual: which takes up 
the problem from: the. point of view of 
the small as well as the large high school; 
it is intended for the use of high school 
administrators and for those who are 
teaching this work in colleges or uni- 
versities. 

H: G. Wheat (Ph.D. 1929), profes- 
sor of education in Marshall College, 
Huntington, W. Va., will offer courses 
in the administration and supervision of 
the elementary school and in the psy- 


chology of elementary school. subjects, in 
the 1931 Summer Session of the West 
Virginia University, Morgantown, . W. 
Va. Dr. Wheat is the author of The 
Psychology of the Elementary School, re- 
cently published by Silver, Burdett and 
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Company; The Relative Merits of Con- 
ventional and Imaginative Types of 
Problems in Arithmetic, published by the 
Bureau. of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, and The Teaching of Reading; pub- 
lished by Ginn and Company. 

Margaret Elizabeth Wells (B.S. r911; 
A.M. 1915; Ph.D. 1921) resigned last 
spring the directorship of Center Acad- 
emy, Brooklyn, N. Y., which she had 
organized in February 1929,: and with 
H..-Mary Cushman (B.S. 1917) bought 
The Riverside School, New York City. 
Three of the new director’s teachers 
came with her from Center. Academy: 
Doris Preston (A.M. 1930),: Florence 
Lynn (student 1930-31) and Virginia 
Nisbet (student 1930-31). 

Ira J. Bright (A.M. 1918) has been 
elected superintendent of schools, Leav- 
enworth, Kan.,. for the seventh consecu- 
tive two-year term. 

Theodore Shank (A.M. 1925) is di- 
rector of the Junior Red Cross. in seven- 
teen mid-western states. 


‘principal of the 
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V. E. Binford (A.M. 1928) is the 
business manager of. Earlham College, 
Richmond, Ind. 

Nell Grant Nicholson (B.S. 1921) is 
Howard Elementary 
school, St. Louis, Mo. Miss Nicholson 
is directing an intensive study of read- 
ing in the primary and intermediate 
grades. 

E. H. Homberger (A.M. 1926) is 
serving his tenth year as superintendent 
of city schools in Woodward, Okla. 

Margaret L. Pettigrew (B.S. 1927) is 
teacher of physical education for girls in 
the Camden Senior High School, Cam- 
den, N. J. 

John M. Bly (A.M. 1924) who was 
formerly assistant professor of educa- 
tion and psychology at St. Olaf College, 
Northfield, Minn., has been appointed as- 
sociate. professor in that institution. 

A. Grace Johnson (B.S. 1915, A.M. 
1926) is head of the department of 
household administration at Oregon State 
Agricultural .College, Corvallis, Ore. 
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HE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


Harry Grove W heat 


eS 


© 8. B & Co. supervisors, principals and teachers. It gives many practicable 
suggestions for the organization of ‘courses of study and also 

gives many excellent treatments of topics. The Psychology of The School Pro- 
gram and The Psychology of the Pupil’s Behavior are unusual and stimulating 
chapters in this new book on the common branches. 


In organization and method THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE ELEMEN- 
TARY SCHOOL ‘has distinct. advantages as a basal text in educational 


psychology. 


CHOOSE 
Silver, Burdett and Company 


New. York Newark Boston Chicago San Francisco 





This beok. will prove invaluable as a handbook for directors, 











Suzzallo, Freeland, McLaughlin and Skinner’s 


FACT AND STORY READERS 


A NEW SERIES for ali the grades—four. books now ready. 

Combines a broad knowledge of the subject of reading with an 
intimate familiarity with the special: needs of the various 
grades. 

Rich in both imaginative and non-fiction materials of a high 
order beginning. with stories telling about the experiences 
and activities of children. 

Vocabulary in the Primer and First. Reader limited to a small 
number of words which are repeated until thoroughly 
learned. 

A balanced’ program of oral and silent reading in each reader. 


Generously supplied with attractive pictures in four colors. 


Teachers’ Manuals — Word and Phrase Cards 





AMERICAN BOOK. COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 
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Annquncing— 


GENERAL BUSINESS SCIENCE 
Part II] 


by 
LLOYD L: JONES,. B.B.A.,. A.B. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
and 
JAMES L. HOLTSCLAW, A.B. 
Director of Commercial Education 
Detroit, Michigan 


Parts I and II of GENERAL BUSI- 
NESS SCIENCE (Jones & Bertschi) are 
bringing a new type of business éducation 
to thousands of students. 

The main objective of GENERAL 
BUSINESS SCIENCE, Part III, is to 
give every student.a clear understanding 
of the financial transactions of the home 
and business and a simplified system of 
recording these transactions. 

No bookkeeping rules to be learned. No 
attempt to train bookkeepers. The treat- 
ment is decidedly original, non-technical 
and yet strictly practical. A one-semester 
course, filled with busy work of real life 
value to every student. 


General Business Science, Part III . . . $1.00 
Projects in Business Science, Part III . $1.00 
THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston San. Francisco 
Toronto. London Sydney 




















THE MERRY MONTH 
OF 
MAY 
suggests 
ATLANTIC CITY 


which in turn 
reminds one of 


The CHELSEA 


The Boardwalk’s Most 
Hospitable Hotel 
10-story fireproof addition of bed- 
chambers. : . . food; far-famed for 
its excellence nightly ‘ con- 
certs. . . . and by ‘no means least. 
. . a Clientele of America’s finest! 


J. B. THOMPSON & CO. 


Owners and Operators 


























BOOKS 


OF ALL 


PUBLISHERS 


SENT TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD 


A. G. SEILER 
1224 AmsterpAM AVENUE 


New York, N. Y. 
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Just Published in 


The Riverside Textbooks in Education 





PROBLEMS IN SCHOOL SUPERVISION 


Georce C.. Kyte 
Professor of Elementary 
Education and Supervision 
University of Michigan 


Dr. Kyte here sets up a progressive series of typical 
problems in school supervision, supplies the data and 
the references necessary to their solution, and shows 
instructors how to use the problems most effectively 
with ‘classes in school supervision. Supervisory offi- 
cers will find the book most useful. $1.60 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF 
EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


Norma VY. ScHeme- 
MANN 

Lecturer in Psychology, 

University College, Uni- 

versity of -Southern: Cali- 


fornia 


A book every teacher should read. It shows how to 
recognize exceptional children in the classroom, the 
physical and mental characteristics of such cases, and 
how best to train such children with a view to re- 
moving or minimizing developmental defects. The 
proper care of the gifted and the delinquent is also 


discussed In press 


THE TEACHING OF FRENCH 


Frorence -M. Baker 


Formerly. Instructor. in 
French, Lincoln - School, 
Teachers College; and in 
High Schools, Odkland, 
Pasadena, and Fresno. 


In every.way this test ac- 


cords with the findings 


of the Modern Language 


Survey -as t the most 
effective method of teach- 


ing French. 





This is the first textbook to be devoted exclusively 
to the teaching of French. It presents a clear analysis 
of methods which are based upon the findings of 
educational psychology and are in harmony with the 
objectives of modern education. The subject matter 
is confined largely to the teaching of French during 
the first and second years, whether in college or high 
school. The author. has divided the study into. its 
various: elements and presents. teaching techniques 
for each of these instead of attempting to apply one 
“method” to the whole course of study. $2.00 
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Houghton Mifflin Company 
Boston New York Chicago Dallas Atlanta San Francisco - 
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LIVE in FRENCH 


Residential Summer 
School (co-educational) in 
the heart of French Can- 
ada. Old Country French 
staff. Only French spoken. 
Elementary, Intermediate, 
Advanced. Certificate or 
College credit. French en- 
tertainments, sight seeing, 
sports, etc. 


Fee $140, Board and Tui- 
tion. June 25—July 30. 
Write for circular to Secre- 
tary, French Summer 
School 


McGILL UNIVERSITY 


Montreal - - Canada 




















ESSAYS IN 
COMPARATIVE EDUCATION 


By I. L. KANDEL 
Professor of Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University 


This volume ‘consists of a collection of 
articles and lectures published or delivered 
by Dr. Kandel in this country and abroad 
‘on a great variety of phases of modern 
education considered from the comparative 
standpoint. There are thus included discus- 
sions of the character of national systems 
of education, administration, theory and 
practice in the curriculum and methods of 
instruction, current tendencies, and prob- 
lems of secondary education: The field from 
which the material is drawn is wide 
and includes the United States, England, 
France, Germany, Italy, the South Ameri- 
can countries, and Mexico. 


235 pp. Cloth, $2.50 





BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 

















NEW YORK CITY 








Do You Teach 
Geosraphy? 


If you teach or direct the teaching of Geography, 
you will want to investigate THE JOURNAL OF 
GEOGRAPHY, an illustrated monthly magazine 
owned by the National Council of Geography 
Teachers, and published especially for schools, 
It not only supplies information to the teacher, 
but supplements the class work. It. includes ex- 
cellent geographic studies of countries, regions, 
industries, cities, etc.; actual illustrations of suc- | 
cessful methods of teaching; sources of geog- 
raphy material; discussions of the latest and 
best advances that are being made in the teach-’ - 
ing of geography; and in all a body of informa-— 
tion that enables a member to enrich his work in 
a manner that places him far in advance of 
others. less fortunate. ; 


The Journal Gives You— 


Supplementary material that. can be used by © 
students and teachers .. . Photographs, maps 
and diagrams for class use . . .. Illustrations of 
the best teaching methods—so complete you.can - 
use them ... Sources of numerous teaching 
aids such as new books, maps and pictures .. . 
Confidence by enabling you to know the best 
and thus keep several leagues ahead of the non- 
subscribers . . . Success to.teachers and students 
who sincerely want it . . . Prestige to you as a 
Geography Teacher. 


The JOURNAL of GEOGRAPHY 








One Copy FREE 


If you teach or direct the teaching of geog- 
raphy, pin this coupon to your letterhead, 
send it to us, and we will send you a 
complimentary copy of The Journal of 
Geography. See for yourself how it will 
help you in your teaching. 


Published by 
A. J. Nystrom & Co. | 
PQ 








SCHOOL MAPS, GLOBES, AND CHARTS 
3333 Elston Ave. Chieage, . Illinois 
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—the unwitting 
accomplice 
of crime? 


IS MODERN EDUCATION 





—the Utopia of the 
“weak, the designing, 
the foolish”? 


Two prominent educators come forward to 
challenge and charge modern education. You 


cannot afford to miss their new books— 


WILLIAM C. BAGLEY’S 


EDUCATION, CRIME, 
AND SOCIAL 
PROGRESS 


Are the schools so weak that they can- 
not counteract the degenerative forces 
of national life? How far is education’s 
failure due to its rejection of the dis- 
ciplinary ideal in mind and morals? 
Just how dangerous are the practices of 
the Progressive School, particularly its 
extreme ‘left wing’ which not only aban- 
dons discipline, but. also prearranged 
programs and tasks imposed from with- 
out? You cannot afford to ignore. Bag- 
ley’s searching scrutiny into Progressiv- 
ism’s principles; neither can you afford 
to miss his .equally-searching inquiry 
into the practices of those who have as- 
sociated discipline with “excessive re- 
pression” and “stupid formalism”? Bag- 
ley’s challenges are fearless and well- 
supported with statistica] evidence. 
$1.20 





H. E. BUCHHOLZ’ 


FADS AND FALLACIES 
IN PRESENT-DAY 
EDUCATION 


Let Buchholz draw. for you his provoca- 
tive. picture of the faddists in their 
merry frolickings at the expense of 
sound education’s progress. He calls 
education to account for the lavish ex- 
penditure of school monies for frills 
while fundamentals cry out in vain for 
reinforcements. He discloses: significant 
effects of “feminized education” on the 
quality of the teaching personnel as the 
“equal salary fallacy” yearly drives 
needed male teachers from the ranks. 
He charges education with “polite 
graft” in connection with sample school- 
books. Buchholz alleges that the un- 
yielding despotism which curtails teach- 
ers’ freedom of speech and actions 
“makes for expressionless’ citizenship” 
which if it ever becomes general will 
transform the American people into a 
tribe of spineless political puppets.” 
These are some of the charges. 
$1.50 





In fairness to yourself and to the great institution you represent 
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Type A. Reading to Appreciate General Significance 
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